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FAR  &  NEAR  GEOGRAPHY 

BOOK    IV. 

A    REGIONAL    STUDY    OF 
OUR    HOME-LANDS. 


CHAPTER  L 

OUR    HOME-LANDS. 

When  the  great  Roman  general,  Julius  Caesar, 
came  and  saw  and  conquered  our  island,  there 
was  living  in  Rome  another  famous  man  named 
Virgil.  He  was  not  a  soldier,  but  a  poet,  and  is 
often  spoken  of  as  the  Prince  of  the  Latin  Poets. 
In  one  of  his  books,  Virgil  wrote  of  the  island 
that  Caesar  had  conquered,  and  said  that  it  was 
**  remote  from  the  world." 

At  that  time,  two  thousand  years  ago,  there 
were  far  fewer  people  in  the  world  than  there  are 
now.  The  great  nations  who  made  up  the  Old 
World  of  people  lived  around  the  Mediterranean, 
or  Middle  Sea.  They  believed  that  the  earth  was 
flat ;  they  knew  nothing  of  the  New  World  of 
America,  or  of  the  great  land  we  call  Australia  ; 
they  knew  very  little  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
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except  the  northern  part  bordering  the  Middle 
Sea. 

Let  us  go  into  a  post  office  and  ask  how  long  it 
will  take  for  a  letter  to  go  to  Rome.  The  post- 
master will  tell  us  that  the  mails  will  take  two 
days  to  reach  Rome  from  London.  With 
quick-sailing  steamships  and  fast  trains,  it  will 
be  possible  to  travel  or  send  a  letter  to  Rome  in 
two  days.  Surely,  we  are  not  very  distant  or 
**  remote ''  from  Rome  in  these  days  of  quick 
transit. 

Our  Neighbours. 

The  great  nations  of  the  world  are  no  longer 
to  be  found  living  on  the  shores  of  the  Middle 
Sea.  The  French,  the  Germans  and  the  Russians 
are  three  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world 
to-day.  A  letter  takes  half  a  day  to  go  from 
London  to  Paris,  and  one  day  to  BerUn.  We 
may  send  to  St.  Petersburg  in  two  days,  and  we 
may  send  a  letter,  or  go  ourselves  if  we  wish,  across 
the  ocean  to  America  in  five  days. 

We  often  speak  of  France  as  our  nearest  neigh- 
bour, because  the  coast  of  Kent  is  only  twenty- 
one  miles  from  the  French  coast  at  the  nearest 
part,  the  Strait  of  Dover.  We  have  also  other 
near  neighbours,  such  as  the  Hollanders — or,  as 
we  call  them,  the  Dutch, — the  German  people,  the 
Spanish  people,  and  others  who  are  rather  further 
away  across  the  sea. 


A    COMPARISON    OF    SIZES. 

It  you  cut  up  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  pack  them  into  the  triangle, 

you  will  find  that  there  is  a  little  left  over.     That  is,  together  they  are 

just  a  little  larger  than  England  and  Wales. 
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Our  Snug  Little  Islands. 

Place  a  piece  of  white  paper  under  the  map  of 
Europe  in  your  atlas.  You  will  see  the  British 
Islands  in  the  north-west  of  the  map.  Look  in 
the  south-west  corner  of  England  and  you  will 
find  Land's  End.  Then  look  for  Dover  in  the 
south-east,  and  for  Berwick,  the  most  northerly 
town  in  England,  in  the  north-east. 

With  a  pin  prick  a  small  hole  through  the  map 
at  these  three  places.  If  you  join  the  points  made 
on  your  white  paper,  you  will  find  that  you  have 
drawn  a  triangle.  This  will  give  you  roughly  the 
shape  of  England  and  Wales,  and  also  the  size, 
of  course,  to  the  scale  of  your  map.  Cut  out  the 
triangle  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  place  it  on  the 
map  over  Scotland,  and  then  over  Ireland. 

You  will  find  that  England  and  Wales  is 
nearly  twice  as  big  as  Scotland,  which  is  a  Uttle 
smaller  than  Ireland. 

Now  fold  another  piece  of  paper  double,  and 
place  the  longest  side  of  the  triangle  along  the 
folded  edge.  Cut  a  triangle  similar  to  the  first, 
unfold  it,  and  you  will  have  a  figure  roughly  twice 
the  size  of  England  and  Wales. 

With  the  same  map  as  before,  compare  the  size 
of  our  land  with  that  of  some  of  our  neighbours, 
say,  France  or  Russia.  You  will  find  that  France 
is  about  twice,  and  Russia  eighteen  times  the  size 
of  your  paper  figure.     Thus,  France  is  about  four 
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OUR    NEAREST    NEIGHBOUR. 

The  double  triangle  is  roughly  the  area  of  the  British  Isles, 
is  about  twice  the  size. 


France 
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times,  and  Russia  thirty-six  times  the  size  of 
England  and  Wales.  It  is  plain  that  it  is  not 
its  size  that  has  made  our  country  great. 

The  Middle  Stall  of  the  Market. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  globe  and  find  where 
the  British  Islands  lie  on  the  earth's  surface.  We 
notice  two  small  islands  lying  off  the  north-west 
coast  of  Europe,  with  the  broad  Atlantic  Ocean 
washing  their  western  shores.  These  islands  are 
known  as  Great  Britain  and  her  **  sister  '*  island, 
Ireland.  The  two  islands  are  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  United  Kingdom.  Great  Britain, 
the  larger  island,  is  made  up  of  England,  Wales 
and  Scotland. 

You  will  see  from  the  globe  that  the  great  land 
masses  of  the  world  lie  in  the  northern  half,  or 
northern  hemisphere.  The  great  continent  of 
America  Hes  to  the  west  of  the  British  Isles,  while 
Europe  and  Asia  lie  to  the  east ;  to  the  south 
and  south-east,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  are 
Africa  and  Australia.  Thus  you  will  see  that  our 
little  islands  are  in  the  centre  of  the  land  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  are  able  to  trade  with  any  or  all 
of  these  great  lands. 

It  is  very  important  to  us  that  we  live  in  a 
country  with  a  free  road — the  sea — to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Russian  people  have  for 
centuries  wished  for  a  '*  window,**  or  port,  to  look 
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over  the  ocean.  If  you  examine  the  map  of 
Europe,  you  will  see  that  their  window,  St. 
Petersburg,  looks  into  an  inland  sea.  The 
"  gate/'  or  entrance  to  this  sea  does  not  belong 
to  the  Russians,  but  to  the  Danes.  We  have  many 
such  ''  windows,'*  but  they  look  out  over  the 
ocean,  which  is  free  to  all.  We  may  send  our 
ships  east  or  west,  north  or  south.  Our  coasts 
have  many  good  harbours  and  river  ports  to  which 
the  tides  will  carry  up  the  biggest  ships. 

Half  the  ships  of  the  world  fly  our  flag — the 
Union  Jack — and  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
these  are  steamships.  They  carry  abroad  the 
goods  we  have  made  in  our  islands,  and  bring  back 
the  raw,  or  unmade  materials  for  our  manufactures. 
We  cannot  grow  enough  food  ourselves  to  feed  all 
our  people,  so  our  ships  bring  us  grain,  flour  and 
meat  from  abroad.  They  also  bring  us  many 
foods  which  we  cannot  grow  ourselves,  such  as 
tea,  sugar,  coffee  and  rice. 

We  have  been  called  a  "  nation  of  shopkeepers,'' 
and  the  *'  carriers  of  the  world."  Our  ocean 
trade  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  our  islands  stand,  as  it  were,  like  the  middle 
stall  in  a  great  market. 

Part  of  a  Great  Empire. 
The  British  Isles  are  not  the  only  lands  over 
which    our    King    rules.     Far    away    across    the 
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ocean  are  great  countries,  much  larger  than  our 
islands,  where  the  British  people  have  found  a 
home.  The  British  race  has  crossed  the  oceans 
to  live  in  every  part  of  the  earth.  Canada, 
Austraha  and  United  South  Africa  are  the  greatest 
of  these  lands.  Canada  is  thirty  times,  Austraha 
twenty-five  times,  and  United  South  Africa  four 
times  as  large  as  our  islands.  Our  King  also 
rules  over  many  millions  of  dark-skinned  people 
in  India,  a  land  we  have  conquered. 

Taken  together,  all  the  British  lands  make  up 
one-fifth  of  the  land  of  the  world,  and  our  King 
rules  over  one-quarter  of  the  whole  human  race. 
We  speak  of  all  the  British  lands  as  the  British 
Empire.  Our  home-land  is  the  centre  of  them 
all,  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Mother  Country. 

Our  Sea-Blanket. 

Now  let  us  take  a  map  of  the  British  Isles  on  a 
larger  scale.  You  will  find  in  one  of  the  corners 
a  short  line,  over  which  are  some  figures,  perhaps 
25,  50,  75,  100.  This  is  the  scale  of  miles,  and 
shows  that  any  distance  on  the  map  equal  in 
length  to  this  line  represents  one  hundred  miles. 
London  is  one  hundred  miles  away  from  Bath  in 
the  west ;  from  Rugby,  the  centre  town  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  from  Yarmouth  in  the  east.  You  may 
test  this  for  yourself  by  means  of  the  scale. 

If  you  take  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  straight 
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edge  and  mark  off  the  scale  six  times,  you  may 
then  measure  the  distance  between  an}^  two 
points  on  the  map  First  of  all,  find  the  distance 
from  the  sea  of  any  inland  town  in  Great  Britain. 
You  will  find  no  place  more  than  seventy  miles 
from  the  coast  in  a  direct  line. 

The  sea-blanket  around  our  islands  helps  to 
keep  our  country  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer.  This  is  because  water  stores  up  the 
heat  which  it  slowly  gains  in  summer,  and  parts 
with  it  just  as  slowly  in  winter.  Our  climate 
is  called  a  temperate  cHmate  ;  that  is,  it  is  neither 
very  hot  nor  very  cold. 

Of  course  the  sea  only  helps  to  give  us  such  a 
climate.  The  main  reason  for  this  temperate 
climate  is  that  our  country  is  about  half-way 
between  the  equator — the  hottest  part  of  the 
earth — and  the  North  Pole — one  of  the  two  places 
where  it  is  coldest.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
mid-day  sleep  of  the  people  of  Spain  ?  It  is  very 
hot  in  that  southern  land,  and  the  summer  heat 
causes  the  people  of  Spain  to  be  lazy.  Our 
people,  however,  can  work  hard  whether  it  is 
day  or  night,  summer  or  winter. 

Islanders  become  Seafarers.  . 
Just  as  people  in  a  cold  country  differ  from 
those  in  a  hot  country,  so  people  who  live  near 
the  sea  differ  from  those  who  do  not.     In  the  centre 
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of  Europe,  among  the  mountains  called  the  Alps, 
live  a  brave  little  nation  called  the  Swiss.  Like 
the  Scottish  Highlanders,  who  live  among  moun- 
tains, they  are  hardy  and  brave,  and  make  the 
finest  of  soldiers.  The  Swiss,  however,  do  not 
become  sailors  or  fishermen.  No  Swiss  name  is 
famous  as  that  of  an  explorer,  or  one  who  has 
discovered  new  lands. 

On  the  other  hand,  countries  washed  by  the 
sea  have  all  produced  such  men.  Many  English 
names  could  be  given  of  famous  explorers  and 
navigators.  Among  these  the  Devon  men  are 
famous.  Observe  where  Devonshire  Ues  on  the 
map,  and  you  will  see  that  the  sea  almost  surrounds 
it.  Drake,  Raleigh  and  Hawkins  are  the  most 
famous  of  these  children  of  the  ''  good  Devon  land." 
The  Sea  Protects  us  from  Enemies. 

The  seas  around  our  shores,  however,  do  more 
than  make  our  people  active  and  daring ;  they 
not  only  provide  us  with  a  free  highway  to  other 
lands,  they  protect  us  from  enemies,  and  keep  us 
free  from  pestilence.  Shakespeare  likens  our 
islands  to  a  fortress — 

Built  by  nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war. 

Again  speaking  of  the  country  he  loved  so  well, 
he  glorifies  it  as — 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall 
Or  of  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
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Look  again  at  the  map  of  Europe,  and  find  the 
countries  called  France,  Spain  and  Italy.  You 
will  see  that  Italy  and  Spain  are  almost  islands, 
that  is,  they  are  peninsulas,  each  with  a  range  of 
mountains  cutting  it  off  from  France.  In  both 
cases,  the  passes  being  very  lofty  and  difficult  to 
cross,  the  mountains  form  high  dividing  walls 
which  separate  the  French  from  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  nations.  These  nations  speak  different 
languages,  and  they  have  different  laws  and 
customs. 

Thus  we  see  that  mountain  boundaries  cut  off 
one  people  from  another,  and  form  a  protection 
to  a  nation  against  its  neighbours.  England  and 
France  are  separated,  not  by  a  mountain  chain, 
but  by  the  ''  silver  streak  "  of  the  English  Channel. 
We  may  really  say  that  France  is  not  separated 
at  all  for  purposes  of  trade,  but  j  oined  to  England 
by  the  Channel.  Packet  steamers  run  to  and  fro 
regularly  every  day  between  the  two  countries. 

The  mountain  boundaries  between  France  and 
her  southern  neighbours,  however,  form  a  barrier 
or  hindrance  to  trade.  At  the  same  time,  these 
mountain  barriers,  although  they  form  a  long 
protecting  wall  against  an  enemy,  have  been 
crossed  more  than  once  by  an  invading 
army. 

How,  then,  does  our  sea-boundary,  which  is  so 
easy  to  cross  in  time  of  peace,  keep  us  safe  from 
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the  ''  hand  of  war  ?  "  King  Alfred  was  the  first 
EngHsh  King  to  see  how  important  it  was  that 
we  should  guard  our  shores  from  invasion.  He 
is  often  called  ''  the  father  of  the  English 
navy/'  for  he  built  the  first  EngHsh  fleet  of  war- 
ships to  protect  the  land  from  foreign  foes.  In 
later  times  we  have  had  to  thank  our  navy  for 
the  safety  of  our  land. 

You  read  in  history  how,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  EngHsh  fleet  destroyed  most  of 
the  great  ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  how 
the  Spanish  army,  ready  and  waiting  in  Flanders, 
never  came.  Again  you  read  how  Nelson  prevented 
invasion  in  a  like  manner,  by  destroying  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  at  Trafalgar. 

We  need  a  fleet  to-day  as  much  as,  or  even  more 
than,  we  did  in  Nelson's  time.  Three  times  as 
many  people  now  live  in  our  islands,  and  the 
larger  number  of  these  work  in  towns  and  not  on 
the  land.  We  have,  therefore,  to  depend  on  our 
trading  ships  to  bring  us  food.  Suppose  an  enemy, 
although  not  able  to  land  on  our  shores,  were  able 
to  seize  the  ships  bringing  us  corn  for  bread, 
and  meat,  and  raw  materials  for  our  factories. 
There  would  be  famine  in  the  land,  and  very 
quickly  too. 

We  must  also  protect  our  trading  ships  that 
take  manufactured  goods  away  from  our  shores. 
Further   than   this,   we   must   defend   our   lands 
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across  the  sea,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  although 
these  are  now  beginning  to  build  navies  of  their 
own.  Therefore  we  are  forced  to  keep  a  large 
navy  ;  in  fact,  our  navy  consists  of  four  fleets. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  Home  Fleet,  which 
protects  the  home  waters. 

The  Sea  Protects  us  from  Plagues. 

More  than  once,  however,  the  sea  has  saved  us 
from  dangers  almost  as  terrible  as  war.  Often, 
in  days  gone  by,  terrible  diseases  have  spread 
over  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  have  not 
reached  our  shores.  In  these  days  we  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  for  ships  coming  from  infected 
ports,  and  doctors  examine  passengers  for  signs  of 
disease. 

The  master  of  any  ship  is  compelled  to  report 
to  the  Port  Authorities  any  cases  of  sickness  on 
board.  Anyone  found  suffering  from  an  infectious 
disease  is  promptly  sent  to  a  hospital,  and  steps 
are  taken  to  disinfect  the  whole  ship.  The  vessel 
must  all  this  time  stay  outside  the  port,  in  a 
special  place  called  a  quarantine  station,  and  must 
not  come  near  land  while  there  is  any  risk  of 
infection  to  the  people  on  shore. 

These  precautions  are  very  necessary,  because 
ships  conveyed  from  abroad  the  diseases  resulting 
in  the  Black  Death  of  1349,  and  the  Great  Plague 
of  London  of  1665. 

2— (884) 
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CHAPTER    II. 
OUR    NATIVE    SEAS. 

The  Work  of  the  Sea. 

The  poet  Campbell,  in  his  famous  poem,  "  Ye 

Mariners  of  England,*'  speaks  of  the  seas  round 

our    shores    as    '*  our    native    seas.*'     When    we 

speak  of  our  native  land,  we  mean  the  land  we 

were  born  in,  or  our  home-land.     The  fleet  that 

protects  our  shores,  we  have  already  seen,  cruises 

about  in  the   ''  Home  waters."     The  sea  is  all 

around  us,  and  so  many  people  love  the  sea  and 

live  on  it  that  another  English  poet  has  said — 

Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road, 
Only  the  EngHsh  make  it  their  abode. 

You  have,  perhaps,  heard  people  speak  of  the 
restless  sea,  of  the  ever-changing  face  of  the 
waters.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  waters  of  the 
sea  are  always  moving,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
face  of  the  earth  changes  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour.  We  do  not  notice  this,  perhaps,  because 
the  change  is  made  a  little  at  a  time.  Day  by 
day,  sun,  wind,  water  and  ice  share  in  bringing 
about  these  changes. 

The  poet  Crabbe  speaks  of  the  restless 
waves — 

Curled  as  they  come,  they  strike  with  furious  force, 
And  then,  reflowing,  take  their  grating  course, 
Raking  the  rounded  flints,  which  ages  past 
Rolled  by  their  rage  and  shall  to  ages  last. 
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The  hungry  waves  of  the  sea  are  constantly 
eating  away  all  the  softer  portions  of  our  coasts  : 
a  few  inches  here,  a  foot  there,  and  a  yard  some- 
where else.  In  this  way  the  bays  and  openings 
into  the  land  are  made. 

The  high  mountains  of  our  islands  are  composed 
of  old,  hard  rocks,  such  as  granite  or  slate,  while 
the  hills  are  made  of  softer  rock — limestone,  or 
chalk,  or  sandstone.  In  many  places  the  moun- 
tain ranges  extend  to  the  sea.  If  you  examine  the 
map,  you  will  find  many  places  where  the  sea  has 
washed  away  the  soil  and  softer  rock  and  left 
standing  a  headland  or  promontory. 

You  will  have  seen  on  a  visit  to  the  seaside 
the  rounded  pebbles  of  the  shore,  the  ''  rounded 
flints  "  of  the  poem.  These  pieces  gradually  get 
worn  away  and  form  sand,  gravel  and  shingle.  It 
will  now  be  easily  seen  why  the  west  coast  of 
England  has  good,  deep  harbours  worn  into  its 
hard  rocks,  while  the  eastern  coast,  with  its  softer 
rocks,  has  sand-banks  and  low  capes  made  by  the 
sand  and  gravel  being  heaped  up  by  the  tides. 

In  two  places  the  sand-banks  prove  of  value, 
for  they  form  roadsteads,  or  places  of  safety  for 
ships.  Vessels  may  ride  at  anchor  quite  safely 
between  the  sand-banks  and  the  shore  in  the 
Yarmouth  Roads,  and  in  the  Downs,  off  the  south- 
east coast  of  Kent.  Of  course,  low  sandy  capes 
such  as  Spurn  Head  in  Yorkshire,  the  Naze  further 
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south,  and  Dungeness  on  the  southern  coast,  are 
a  danger  to  ships. 

The  Continental  Shelf. 

None  of  our  native  seas  are  very  deep.  Let  us 
examine  a  map  of  Europe,  and  we  shall  see  that 
the  North  Sea,  the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  the 
English  Channel  separate  us  from  the  continent. 
The  Strait  of  Dover,  the  narrowest  part,  is  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep.  The  North 
Sea  is  much  wider,  but  in  some  parts  is  not  so 
deep.  If  we  could  raise  the  floor  of  the  North 
Sea  sixty  feet,  the  shallow  centre  of  the  sea,  which 
is  known  as  the  Dogger  Bank,  would  be  an  island. 

If  the  whole  floor  of  the  British  seas — that  is 
to  say,  the  Irish  Sea,  St.  George's  Channel, 
the  North  Sea,  the  English  Channel  and  the 
Strait  of  Dover — if  this  floor  could  be  raised  six 
hundred  feet,  the  British  Isles  would  be  one  solid 
mass  of  land  joined  to  the  continent. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  no  place  in  our  home 
waters  is  more  than  six  hundred  feet  deep.  If, 
however,  we  sail  out  to  the-  great  ocean  in  any 
direction,  the  floor  of  the  sea  dips  to  a  depth  of 
more  than  a  mile.  It  is  known  that,  ages  ago, 
the  British  Isles  formed  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  that  animals,  no  longer  found,  roamed 
about  where  the  sea  is  now.  Their  bones  have  been 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  seas. 
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The  coasts  tell  us  this,  too.  The  coast  rocks 
of  France  are  just  like  ours.  The  granite  rocks 
in  the  west  and  the  chalk  rocks  in  the  east  are 
like  ours;  while  low,  swampy  Holland  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  coast  of  Essex  and  the  low-lying 
Fens.  This  buried  land,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  our  native  seas,  and  which  is  like  a  higher 
shelf  compared  with  the  floor  of  the  deep 
ocean  around,  is  known  as  the  '*  Continental 
Shelf.' '  Our  islands  are  really  the  higher  parts 
of  this. 

You  have  heard  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
whose  dome  towers  over  the  chimneys  of  the 
city  of  London.  If  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  were 
placed  by  the  side  of  Beachy  Head,  the  high  chalk 
cUff  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  we  could  look 
from  the  cliff  and  see  the  cross  surmounting  the 
dome  200  feet  below  us. 

n  eleven  cathedrals  like  St.  Paul's  could  be 
placed  one  above  another,  the  topmost  cross 
would  reach  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  highest 
British  mountain.  This  is  Ben  Nevis,  a  Scottish 
mountain  which  is  4,400  feet  high.  You  see 
from  this  that  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  400  feet, 
and  Beachy  Head  600  feet  high. 

Now,  if  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  were  placed  on  the 
Dogger  Bank,  not  only  the  cross,  but  the  whole 
of  the  dome  would  be  above  the  sea.  You  will 
also  see  that  if  Beachy  Head  were  placed  in  the 
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deepest  part  of  our  shallow  seas  the  diff  would 
just  reach  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

British  Fisheries. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  in  many  ways  that  our 
native  seas  are  so  shallow.  The  deep  cold  currents 
of  water  from  the  ocean  do  not  reach  our  shores. 
We  get  the  warmer  surface  water  only  washing 
our  coasts,  and  our  seas  are  therefore  never 
frozen,  even  in  the  hardest  winter. 

The  shallow  seas  with  their  sandy  banks  are 
also  the  natural  homes  of  fish.  Sea-plants  and 
weeds  can  grow  in  such  waters,  and  fish  not  only 
find  their  food  among  them,  but  they  also  need 
such. places  where  they  may  ''  spawn,"  or  lay  their 
eggs.  The  whole  of  the  North  Sea,  and  especially 
the  Dogger  Bank  portion,  teems  with  ''  scaly 
spoil ''  for  the  fisherman,  and  more  than  a  million 
tons  of  fish  are  caught  round  our  coasts  in  a  single 
year. 

The  herring  fishery  is  the  most  important  one. 
Aberdeen,  Hull  and  Grimsby  are  the  great 
centres  of  the  fishing  industry,  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  men  and  women. 
Each  of  these  places  has  a  fleet  of  steam  trawlers, 
vessels  specially  built  for  the  purpose  and  costing 
six  or  seven  thousand  pounds  each. 

When  spring  approaches,  shoals  of  herrings 
begin  to  move  southwards  along  the  eastern  coasts 
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of  Scotland  to  obtain  more  food  and  to  find 
spawning  grounds.  The  shoals  are  carefully 
watched,  for  there  are  so  many  fish  that  they 
change  the  appearance  of  the  water,  and  news  of 
their  movements  is  sent  by  telegraph  from 
place  to  place.  Sometimes  this  movement  of  the 
shoals  towards  the  feeding-grounds  is  called  the 
'*  southing  "  of  the  herrings. 

The  Irish  fisheries  are  not  so  important  as  the 
English  and  Scotch  fisheries  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  The  boats  are  small  fishing-smacks, 
such  as  were  used  in  English  waters  sixty  years 
ago  ;  they  have  not  the  money  to  buy  steam 
trawlers.  The  steam  trawlers  to  be  seen  in  Irish 
waters  belong  only  to  the  Scottish  fishermen. 

There  are  no  great  ''  factory  "  towns,  except 
a  few  in  the  north,  where  the  fish  can  be  quickly 
got  rid  of.  England  and  Scotland  have  such 
great  centres  of  population,  linked  by  rail  with 
the  fishing  ports. 

The  Tides. 
When  you  have  been  at  the  seaside  for  the 
summer  holidays  you  have  built  a  castle  and 
dug  a  trench  around  it  like  a  moat.  Then  you 
have  watched  the  waves  creep  up,  fill  your  tiny 
moat,  and  finally  wash  your  castle  away.  You 
yourself  have  also  been  driven  off  the  shore  by 
the  ever-rising  water.       At  most  seaside  places 
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there  is  a  strong  wall  to  keep  back  the  sea  ;  if  you 
look  at  this  wall  when  the  tide  has  gone  down  you 
will  notice  that  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  which 
has  been  covered  by  the  tide,  is  green  and  mossy. 

If  you  measure  the  distance  from  the  beach  to 
the  high-water  mark,  you  will  find  that  the  tide 
has  risen  several  feet.  Of  course  it  has  also  risen 
several  feet  in  reaching  the  sea  wall.  The  rise 
of  the  tide  lound  our  coasts  is  not  always  the 
same,  and  varies  from  seven  to  forty  feet. 

Let  us  see  how  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  ocean 
waters  affect  our  shores.  When  the  tidal  wave 
of  the  ocean  meets  a  mass  of  land,  it  is  turned 
out  of  its  course,  and  passes  on  each  side  of  the 
obstruction.  When  the  tidal  wave  enters  our 
narrow  and  shallow  British  seas,  the  water  becomes 
deeper,  as  the  result  of  being  forced  into  a  nar- 
rower space.  As  it  passes  round  the  islands,  it 
fills  each  river  mouth  in  its  course  twice  daily, 
and  causes  what  we  know  as  high  tide. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  our  islands  that  the  home 
waters  are  so  shallow  as  to  cause  such  high  tides. 
Let  us  look  at  the  map  and  see  where  our  great 
ports  are  to  be  found.  We  notice  that  our 
biggest  ports  are  at  some  distance  up  the  rivers. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  high  tides,  the  enormous 
ships  built  nowadays  could  neither  enter  nor 
leave  the  rivers. 

The  strong  tides  also  help  to  keep  the  mouths 
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of  the  rivers  free  from  silt,  though  not  entirely  free. 
We  may  see  at  our  river  ports  great  dredgers — 
ships  with  machines  that  scoop  up  the  sand  and 
silt  from  the  channels,  and  then  take  it  far  out 
and  drop  it  into  the  sea. 


A   DREDGER. 


If  you  look  at  a  map  of  Europe,  you  will  find 
a  number  of  inland  seas.  These  have  no  tides,  and 
thus  the  river  mouths  are  not  scoured  out,  so  that 
the  channels  are  filled  up  and  deltas  formed. 

You  will  notice  on  a  map  of  the  British  Isles  that 
Great  Britain  has  many  good  estuaries  on  opposite 
sides.    There  are  what  we  may  call  three  pairs  of 
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estuaries  running  into  the  land  on  either  side.  Thus 
the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  the  Mersey  and  the 
Humber,  and  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  are  opposite 
to  each  other.  They  run  far  into  the  land  and 
render  it  easy  to  send  goods  from  coast  to  coast 
or  to  the  centre  of  the  country. 

CHAPTER    III. 
HIGHLANDS    AND    LOWLANDS. 

Mountains  greatly  affect  the  Hves  of  the  people 
of  a  country.  They  not  only  tell  the  rivers  where 
they  shall  run,  which  parts  shall  have  much  and 
which  little  rain,  but  they  also  command,  to  a 
great  extent,  where  people  shall  live. 

Let  us  find  where  the  mountains  in  our  islands 
lie.  To  do  this  we  will  borrow  the  Prince's 
Magic  Carpet  of  the  fairy  story,  and  fancy  we  can 
get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  two  islands.  From 
a  position  high  in  the  air  over  the  Irish  Sea,  where 
do  we  notice  the  high  lands  and  the  low  lands  ? 
Ireland  on  the  west  seems  quite  different  from 
Great  Britain  ;  its  high  lands  lie  near  the  coasts 
and  the  low  lands  in  the  middle. 

What  a  mountainous  country  Scotland  is !  See 
that  great  highland  region  in  the  north.  It  is 
the  greatest  mass  of  mountains  in  our  islands. 
Let  us  take  a  nearer  view  of  it.  '*  Away  !  "  and 
our  magic  conveyance  carries  us  swiftly  along  till 
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we  are  over  a  great  plateau,  with  peaks  rising 
here  and  there  above  the  general  level.  This  is 
the  Scottish  Highland  Plateau,  and  we  notice  that 
it  is  cut  into  two  sections  by  a  narrow  valley. 

*'  Away  again  !  ''  and  we  pass  southwards  over 
a  broad  valley  and  then  over  a  narrow  plain  with 
many  people.  The  hills  we  see  further  south 
rising  from  the  plain  are  the  Southern  Uplands. 
As  we  speed  southwards,  we  see  that  this  upland 
region  extends  into  England.  We  pass  over  the 
border  lands  between  England  and  Scotland. 
The  Cheviot  Uplands  form  part  of  this  Border- 
land, and  we  notice  that  they  are  grassy  hills  like 
those  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Border. 

We  now  come  to  the  "  backbone  "  of  England — 
the  Pennine  Chain.  We  see  this  *'  backbone,'*  a 
line  of  high  hills  and  moors  extending  southwards 
almost  through  the  middle  of  the  country,  and 
joined  to  a  group  of  heights  in  the  west  by  a  high 
moor  called  Shap  Fell.  Rivers  flow  to  the  east 
and  west  from  the  Pennine  Uplands.  We  see, 
however,  that  hills  on  the  Yorkshire  side  prevent 
these  rivers  from  flowing  straight  to  the  sea. 
When  we  come  to  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  the 
*'  backbone  "  ends. 

Let  us  remain  high  over  this  mountain  and  get 
a  general  view  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  We  see 
to  the  west  the  mountains  of  Wales  forming  a 
great  highland  region  broken  by  river  valleys. 
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Another  region  of  highland  is  to  be  seen  covering 
a  great  part  of  the  south-western  peninsula,  which 
ends  in  Cornwall.  A  line  drawn  on  the  map  from 
Tor  Bay  in  Devonshire  to  the  Humber  in  the 
north-east  will  shut  off  all  these  masses  of  high 
land  to  the  west. 

What  are  the  other  parts  of  England  like  ?  We 
see  no  great  highland  region,  but  a  great  expanse 
of  lowland  country.  This  is  not  entirely  flat, 
however,  for  we  see  ranges  of  pleasant  hills  crossing 
it  in  places.  The  hilly  districts  are  what  you  may 
have  heard  spoken  of  as  rolling  country.  The 
hills  themselves  are  not  bare,  but  are  covered  with 
a  thin  soil.  From  our  lofty  view-point,  we  see 
that  they  act  as  watersheds  and  divide  one  river 
basin  from  another. 

CHAPTER   IV. 
RAINFALL,  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE. 

How  High  Lands  Affect  Rainfall. 

How  do  the  high  lands  affect  the  rainfall  of  a 
country  ?  You  will  have  heard  people  speak  of  a 
cold  or  a  warm  wind,  a  wet  wind  or  a  dry  wind. 
It  would  be  very  instructive  to  write  down,  day  by 
day,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  also  the  kind 
of  weather,  and  see  how  one  affects  the  other.  A 
wind  from  the  sunny  south  will  be  warm,  and  one 
from  the  frozen  north  will  be  cold.     A  wind  from 
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over  the  land  of  the  continent  will  be  dry,  and  a 
wind  from  over  the  ocean  will  contain  moisture. 

Now,  for  more  than  half  the  year — in  fact,  for 
two-thirds  of  the  year — a  wind  from  the  west  or 
south-west  blows  over  the  British  Isles.  Such 
winds  will  first  reach  the  western  mountains  of 
our  islands,  they  will  cUmb  up  the  mountain 
sides  to  the  cold  tops,  and  their  vapour  will  be 
condensed  into  clouds  or  into  rain.  The  moun- 
tains are  not  so  high  as  to  seize  all  the  moisture, 
so  the  clouds  are  blown  across  the  islands, 
dropping  rain  as  they  go. 

Of  course  the  lands  on  the  west  of  the  mountains 
have  the  greatest  share  of  the  rain,  the  hills  the 
next  share,  and  the  plains  in  the  east  the  least. 
The  very  low  lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
and  in  eastern  England  have  the  lowest  rainfall. 
On  your  map  you  will  find  the  Isle  of  Thanet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  It  is  really  a  part 
of  Kent,  and  not  an  island  at  all  now,  because 
the  channel  that  separated  it  from  Kent  has 
been  filled  with  silt  or  river  mud.  They  say 
in  Thanet,  **  When  the  country  wrings,  the 
Island  sings "  ;  this  shows  that  they  are  glad 
when  rain  falls. 

Where,  then,  are  the  parts  of  our  island  with  the 
greatest  rainfall  ?  Of  course  the  answer  is,  where 
the  mountain  masses  he.  It  is  quite  plain,  too, 
that  the  mountains  affect  the  slope  of  the  land, 
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and   that   they  therefore    command    the    rivers 
also. 

Effects  of  High  Land  on  Animals 
AND  Vegetation. 

Let  us  see  now  how  the  height  of  the  land  and 
the  amount  of  rain  affect  the  people,  and,  first  of 
all,  the  farmer.  We  have  already  observed  that 
mountains  are  cold  and  rocky  and  barren.  No- 
thing can  grow  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains 
because  there  is  no  soil.  The  soil  has,  during 
past  ages,  been  washed  down  from  the  mountains 
to  the  plains.  Hills  and  mountain  slopes,  how- 
ever, are  generally  covered  by  a  scanty  soil  on 
which  coarse  grass  grows. 

The  farmer  knows  very  well  that  it  is  useless 
to  till  this  thin  soil,  but  he  also  knows  that  sheep 
will  eat  the  tough,  wiry  grass,  and  will  thrive  and 
be  healthy.  That  is  why  sheep  are  reared  on  the 
hills  and  mountain  slopes.  The  sheep  reared  on 
the  wetter  slopes  and  lower  lands  give  the  better 
mutton,  but  the  sheep  of  the  drier  hills  and 
mountain  slopes  give  the  better  wool. 

Cattle  and  horses  need  rich,  moist  grass  ;  they 
cannot  thrive  on  the  poor  dry  grass  which  will 
satisfy  sheep.  We  shall,  therefore,  expect  to 
find  many  cattle  in  the  rich  lowland  pastures,  and 
also  in  the  higher  districts  already  mentioned, 
where  the  heavy  rainfall  causes  the  grass  to  be 
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sweet  and  juicy.  Horses,  like  cattle,  are 
lowlanders,  although  ponies  may  be  reared 
on  the  poorer  pastures  of  liills  in  rainy 
districts. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  many  a  farmer 
is  neither  a  dairy  farmer  nor  a  stock  farmer, 
that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  rear  any  cattle  or 
horses,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  a  very  small  number. 
It  is  clear  that  such  a  farmer  will  need  soil  to 
grow  crops,  and  that  farms  will  be  found  in  the 
plains  and  valleys.  But  some  crops  are  grown 
to  a  larger  extent  than  others. 

All  soils  are  not  alike ;  some  are  stiff  and 
contain  much  clay,  while  others  are  loose  and 
sandy.  Clay  is  not  a  plant  food  in  itself,  but  it 
is  useful  in  rendering  the  soil  firm  for  the  roots 
of  grain  crops.  Too  much  clay,  however,  makes 
what  the  farmer  calls  a  heavy  soil;  that  is,  it 
is  heavy  to  work,  for  clay  is  sticky  if  wet,  and 
hard  if  dry.  Grass,  which  needs  a  lot  of  water, 
grows  well  in  clay  soils,  for  they  hold  water 
better  than  the  sandy  or  loose  soils.  We  shall, 
therefore,  expect  to  find  cattle  feeding  on  the 
grass  of  *'  heavy  "  clay  lands. 

Root  plants,  such  as  potatoes  and  turnips,  grow 
best  in  cool  cHmates  where  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture  ;  they  become  tough  and  fibrous  in  dry 
soil.  Turnips,  carrots,  and  a  kind  of  beetroot 
called   mangolds,   are   also   grown   plentifully   in 
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places  where  horses  and  cattle  are  reared.  Wher- 
ever potatoes  are  grown,  oats  may  be  grown 
also,  for  these,  too,  require  a  cool,  moist  cUmate. 
In  places  where  there  is  a  regular  rainfall  all 
through  the  year,  oats  are  the  chief  crop.  Thus 
more  of  this  grain  is  grown  in  our  islands  than 
wheat  or  barley.  Barley,  which  is  used  in  making 
beer  and  whisky,  will  thrive  almost  anywhere, 
but  the  best  kinds  grow  near  the  coast. 

Wheat  requires  plenty  of  rain  for  the  young 
plants,  and  also  it  must  be  grown  in  a  soil  with 
some  clay,  but  not  too  much ;  when  the  wheat 
is  ripening,  the  ears  become  heavy,  so  the  plant 
must  be  firmly  rooted.  This  grain  will  not  ripen 
with  too  much  moisture  in  the  air  ;  the  ripening 
plants  require  the  sunshine  of  summer. 

We  grow  less  wheat  to-day  than  we  did  formerly. 
Large  numbers  of  people  have  gone  to  work  in 
the  factories  of  large  towns,  instead  of  working 
on  the  land.  There  are  great  lands  across  the  sea 
which  can  now  grow  wheat  better  and  more 
cheaply  than  we  do.  So  we  get  four-fifths  of  our 
bread  supply  from  them. 

Since  the  year  1801,  a  census  of  the  people  has 
been  taken  :  that  is,  a  list  is  made  of  the  people, 
where  they  live,  and  what  they  do.  The  last 
census  showed  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
people  lived  in  the  low  lands  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    Three-quarters  of  Scotland  and  one-quarter 
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of  Ireland  are  unfit  for  growing  any  cultivated 
crop.  Wales,  also,  has  few  people  living  among 
the  mountains,  but  the  coastal  plain  is  the  home 
of  a  great  population. 


CHAPTER    V. 

MEANS    OF    COMMUNICATION,    PAST   AND 
PRESENT. 

The  height  of  land  has  another  great  eftect  on 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  a  country.  Am.ong 
mountains  the  roads  are  steep  and  difficult,  the 
rivers  are  useless  as  highways,  and  railways  are 
not  easily  made.  Thus  high  mountains  prevent 
people  from  moving  about  from  place  to  place, 
and  are  bad  for  trade. 

Even  in  very  early  times,  the  level  plains  of 
Ireland  made  good  roads  possible  in  that  country. 
Five  great  roads  branched  out  like  the  fingers 
of  a  hand  from  the  palace  of  the  over-king  at 
Tara.  Causeways  made  of  bushes  and  clay  crossed 
the  bogs  and  marshes,  and  wooden  bridges  spanned 
the  rivers  where  they  could  not  be  forded. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  will  remember  that  the 
Saxons  were  unable  to  subdue  the  Celts  of  Wales 
and  Scotland,  who  had  taken  refuge  among  the 
mountains.  The  highlands  of  Scotland  were  im- 
passable until  after  the  rebellion  of  1715.     Then 
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General  Wade  and  his  men  spent  ten  years  making 
roads  and  bridges  for  military  purposes. 

Old-Time  Roads. 

In  early  times,  thick  forests  and  great  marshes 
kept  people  apart  in  the  lowlands  also.  The 
Romans,  however,  cut  down  some  of  the  forests, 
drained  some  of  the  marshes,  and  made  good 
roads  to  different  parts.  Many  of  these  roads 
are  still  in  use,  and  railways  run  alongside  others. 
The  splendid  Roman  roads  were  built  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  plains  and  swamps  and 
marshes,  and  we  still  speak  of  a  '*  high-road." 
Some  of  these  roads,  however,  were  not  made 
to  join  towns,  but  were  made  quite  straight  to 
join  the  Roman  camps.  The  Roman  word  for 
camp  was  castrUj  and  it  sometimes  appears  as 
-caster  or  -Chester ,  as  in  Lancaster  and  Colchester  ; 
towns  with  such  name-endings  soon  sprang  up 
around  the  .Roman  camps.  You  may  find  an 
account  of  these  roads  in  any  book  of  English 
History. 

For  many  hundreds  of  years  the  roads  of  the 
country  were  very  badly  kept,  and  traveling  was 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Sometimes  a  noble  or 
bishop  would  keep  a  road  in  repair,  say,  a  road  to 
a  fair,  which  was  the  market  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  would  make  a  charge  or  "  toll  "  for  the  use 
of  it.     When  towns  grew,  and  people  began  to 
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need  markets  and  good  roads  to  reach  them,  the 
roads  were  improved. 

It  was  about  two  hundred  years  ago  that  the 
parishes  were  ordered  by  Government  to  keep 
their  roads  in  repair.     Then  the  roads  were  called 
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turnpike  roads,  because  gates  with  turning  spikes 
prevented  travellers  from  using  the  roads  until 
they  had  paid  toll.  These  main  roads,  the  King's 
highway,  made  stage-coaches  and  ''  flying " 
coaches  possible.  At  this  time  goods  were  carried 
along  the  by-roads  by  trains  of  pack-horses,  but 
wagons  were  used  for  goods  on  the  main  roads. 
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The  Era  of  Canals. 

Then  came  a  time,  only  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  when  people  saw  the  advantage  of  canals 
for  carrying  goods  cheaply.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  years  most  of  the  canals  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Isles  were  cut.  Although  canal 
travel  is  very  slow,  it  is  very  cheap.  A  horse 
which  can  pull  a  ton  in  a  cart  along  a  road  can 
just  as  easily  pull  forty  tons  in  a  canal  barge. 
Goods  could  now  be  brought  to  towns  like 
Birmingham  at  a  quarter  the  cost. 

Canals  are  still  used  for  conveying  heavy 
goods  that  will  not  spoil  by  a  long  journey.  Iron, 
coal,  cotton  and  wool  are  carried  in  this  way. 
The  day  of  canals,  however,  was  to  be  a  very 
short  one,  for  a  new  and  quicker  method  was  to 
be  adopted.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  mighty 
giant.  Steam,  was  tamed  and  made  to  work  for 
man. 

The  Era  of  Railways. 

At  first  people  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  loco- 
motive engine  that,  it  was  said,  would  travel 
twice  as  fast  as  a  flying  coach.  It  was  intended 
to  run  these  on  the  roads,  but  George  Stephenson, 
who  made  the  first  railway  in  1825,  saw  that  rails 
would  be  needed.  His  first  railroad  ran  from 
Stockton  to  DarUngton,  in  the  North  of  England. 

From  that  time,  a  great  network  of  railways 
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has  been  laid  all  over  the  British  Isles.  Railways 
are  easily  constructed  in  the  low  lands,  and  in 
high  lands  the  route  is  taken  along  the  river 
valleys.  Tunnels  have  been  cut  through  moun- 
tains and  hills,  and  bridges  or  tunnels  have  beea 
made  where  rivers  bar  the  way. 

Railways  have  made  great  changes  in  the  lives 
and  habits  of  the  people.  Food  can  be  carried  so 
quickly  by  rail  that  fish  and  fruit  are  brought 
to  towns  in  the  middle  of  the  country  from  the 
seaports.  You  know  that  these  foods  must  be 
carried  quickly,  for  they  quickly  spoil. 

Steam-power  had  been  applied  to  ships  even 
before  the  time  of  railways.  Transit  has  been 
quickened  by  fast-sailing  steamships,  and  far-off 
lands  have,  as  it  were,  been  brought  nearer  to  us. 

CHAPTER    VI. 
WHERE    PEOPLE    LIVE. 

Rivers  and  Valleys. 
We  have  seen  that  the  people  of  a  country  live  in 
the  low  lands,  but  if  you  look  at  a  map  of  the 
British  Isles,  you  will  find  that  some  parts  of  the 
low  lands  have  many  towns,  while  other  parts 
have  few. 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  River  Seine,  on 
which  the  great  city  of  Paris  stands.  This  river, 
which  has  many  tributaries,  rises  in  some  low 
hills,  a,nd  flows  over  a  great  plain  before  reaching 
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Paris.  If  you  went  to  the  spot  where  the  river 
rises,  you  would  find  a  finely-carved  figure,  the 
figure  of  a  goddess. 

This  goddess  represents  the  River  Seine.  She 
is  resting  on  the  earth,  and  holds  under  her  arm 
an  urn  or  vase,  from  which  trickles  a  tiny  spring. 
This  is  the  infant  River  Seine.  The  lap  of  the 
goddess  is  full  of  corn  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
which  she  is  about  to  shower  over  the  land.  This 
statue  shows  how  much  the  French  people  value 
the  river  and  all  that  it  does  for  them. 

Although  people  live  in  the  plains,  yet  they 
find  the  best  soil  in  the  river  valleys.  The  river 
gives  them  water  for  their  crops  and  cattle,  and 
for  themselves.  Good  roads  and  railways  are 
made  in  the  low  lands  of  river  valleys,  and  thus 
we  find  thriving  towns  there.  From  the  earliest 
times,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Thames  and  south- 
eastern England  have  had  a  large  population. 

Growth  of  Towns. 
Until  a  hundred  years  ago,  this  part  of  England 
contained  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
London  alone  has  now  more  than  seven  miUions 
of  people  living  in  and  around  it,  and  this  is  twice 
as  many  as  there  were  sixty  years  ago.  But  while 
London  has  doubled  itself,  many  other  towns  in 
the  British  Isles  have  grown  to  be  three  or  four 
times  their  size  in  the  last  sixty  years.     More  than 
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eighty  towns  could  be  named  that  have  grown  in 
this  remarkable  way ;  and  mere  villages  have 
grown  into  large  towns.  During  this  period  of 
sixty  years,  many  people  have  flocked  from  the 
country  into  the  towns,  and  the  number  who 
work  on  farms  has  got  steadily  less. 

In  1851  about  half  the  people  of  England  and 
Wales  lived  in  towns  and  half  in  country  places. 
Now  only  one-fifth  live  on  the  land,  while  the 
rest  live  in  towns.  There  must  be  a  good  reason 
for  such  a  great  change  to  take  place  in  so  short 
a  time.  Let  us  look  back  further  than  1851, 
and  see  if  we  can  find  reasons  for  the  growth 
of  the  great  towns  to  be  found  in  the  British  Isles. 
As  we  have  already  spoken  of  a  census,  let  us  look 
back  to  the  first  counting  of  the  people. 

Agricultural  England. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  very  old  book 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  people  who  lived 
in  England  in  Norman  times.  This  book  is  called 
Doomsday  Book,  and  it  shows  that  far  less  people 
lived  in  towns  than  in  the  country  in  those  days. 
It  shows  which  land  was  tilled  and  which  was 
used  for  pasture.  At  that  time  most  of  the  people 
lived  by  tilling  the  soil  and  by  keeping  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  They  made  their  own 
coarse,  home-spun  cloth  ;  they  made  their  own 
boots,  their  own  beer,  and  their  own  furniture. 
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Of  course,  in  the  towns  there  were  weavers, 
tanners,  brewers,  millers,  carpenters  and  dyers, 
but  then  work  was  done  by  hand,  or,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  the  miller,  by  animal  labour.  You 
could,  however,  count  on  the  fingers  of  your  hands 
the  number  of  towns  that  had  five  thousand 
people  or  more.  For  hundreds  of  years  after 
this  most  of  the  people  worked  on  the  land. 
So  much  wheat  was  grown,  and  so  many  sheep 
were  reared,  that  the  people  were  able  to  sell 
corn  and  wool  to  other  countries. 

In  Norman  times,  England  began  to  trade 
with  the  continent,  where  King  William  had 
come  from.  Great  fairs  were  held,  especially  at 
Winchester,  at  Smithfield  in  London,  and  at 
Stourbridge,  near  Cambridge.  Wool  was  sold  at 
these  fairs,  which  were  really  markets,  and 
merchants  from  abroad  sold  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths,  and  wines  and  fruits. 

Growth  of  Manufactures. 
Later  on,  we  read  how  King  Edward  III  asked 
John  Kemp  and  some  other  foreign  weavers  to 
come  to  England.  These  men  came  from  Flanders, 
which  we  now  call  Belgium,  and  they  were  very 
clever  at  spinning  and  weaving  cloth.  From 
these  Flemings  we  learned  to  make  wool  into 
cloth  as  good  as  foreign  cloth,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  sell  woollen  cloth  as  well  as  wool, 
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Three  hundred  years  after  this,  thousands  of 
poor  but  clever  workmen  were  expelled  from 
France  because  of  their  religion,  and  they  came 
to  live  in  England.  These  men  were  a  great  loss 
to  France,  but  a  great  gain  to  England,  for  they 
knew  how  to  make  silk  and  glass  and  paper  far 
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better  than  our  own  people.  Some  of  these,  men 
also,  who  settled  in  Lancashire,  were  spinners 
and  weavers  of  the  finest  cloths. 

As  time  went  on,  men  began  to  invent  machines 
to  do  away  with  hand  labour.  These  machines, 
however,  such  as  the  frames  for  making  stockings 
and  lace,  were  used  in  the  houses  of  the  people. 
About  a  hundred  years  ago  men  began  to  work 
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these  machines  by  water-power  instead  of  hand- 
power.  Water-mills  were  built  beside  the  rivers, 
and  the  machines  were  worked  by  a  wheel  driven 
by  the  running  water. 

The  Industrial  Revolution. 

A  clever  man  had  just  made  a  weaving  machine 
called  a  **  power-loom/'  to  work  by  water-power, 
when  a  sudden  change  took  place.  The  change 
was  so  great  that  it  is  called  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. This  means  a  turning  round  completely 
from  one  way  of  working  to  another. 

As  we  have  already  learned,  just  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Giant  Steam  was  tamed  and 
made  to  work  for  man.  Now,  at  that  time, 
although  coal  was  known  and  used,  yet  it  was  not 
mined  in  large  quantities.  The  coal  was  deep 
down,  as  a  rule,  and  difficult  to  get,  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  the  mines  flooding  with 
water. 

When,  however,  powerful  pumps  could  be 
worked  by  steam-power,  much  more  coal  could  be 
got.  This  made  the  greatest  possible  difference 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  Charcoal 
had  hitherto  been  used  for  smelting  the  iron,  and 
this  charcoal  was  scarce,  because  many  of  the 
forests  had  been  cut  down.  Before  the  time  of 
steam,  the  iron  trade  had  been  carried  on  in  places 
where  there  was  fuel  for  the  smelting.     Now  that 
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coal  could  be  obtained  for  fuel,  the  iron  trade 
shifted  to  the  coalfields,  near  which  iron  and 
limestone  are  usually  to  be  found. 

Iron  is  not  found  in  a  pure  state,  but  combined 
with  other  matter  of  an  earthy  character,  such  as 
sand  or  clay.  This  is  got  rid  of  by  smelting  the 
ore  in  great  blast  furnaces.  The  limestone  acts 
as  a  ''  flux  "  in  the  furnace,  that  is  to  say,  it  forms, 
with  the  sand  and  clay,  a  liquid  called  ''  slag," 
which  is  easily  run  off.  Some  ores  are  called 
self-smelting,  because  they  are  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  iron  and  Hmestone.  It  is  very 
important  that  iron  and  limestone  are  found  so 
near  the  coalfields,  for  they  are  heavy  and  costly 
to  carry  from  place  to  place. 

The  first  people  to  make  use  of  the  great  change, 
or  revolution,  in  the  method  of  working,  were  the 
makers  of  cotton  goods.  Water-mills  were  now 
done  away  with,  and  great  factories,  with  machines 
worked  by  steam-engines  using  coal,  took  their 
places.  The  makers  of  woollen  cloth  soon  followed 
suit,  and  people  flocked  into  the  towns  on  the 
coalfields  to  earn  the  good  wages  which  were  to  be 
had  there.  Many  other  trades  also  sprang  up, 
which  needed  iron,  or  coal,  or  both. 

Steam-power  was  later  applied  to  ships  and 
railway  trains,  so  that  the  growing  hives  of 
industry  could  send  away  their  goods  and  get 
raw    materials.     Later    still,    ships    were    built 
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entirely  of  iron,  and  we  find  iron  ships  being  built 
on  coalfields  near  the  coasts. 

It  is  plain  that,  as  these  changes  took  place, 
towns  like  Winchester  and  Norwich,  which  were 
away  from  the  coalfields,  would  become  of  less 
importance.  If  we  draw  a  fine  on  the  map  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Severn  to  the  Humber,  the  coal- 
fields of  Great  Britain  will  be  found  to  the  west 
of  the  Hne. 

Ireland  has  Httle  or  no  coal,  and  therefore  it 
has  few  manufactures.  The  chief  Irish  manu- 
facturing towns  are  to  be  found  in  the  north,  but 
Scottish  coal  is  used.  Great  Britain,  unHke 
Ireland,  has  so  great  a  supply  of  coal  that  there 
is  more  than  enough  for  her  own  wants.  Nearly 
half  as  much  as  we  use  ourselves  is  sold  to  other 
countries,  or  to  ships  leaving  our  shores. 

Great  Centres  of  Industry. 

In  1907  a  new  kind  of  census  was  taken.  It 
was  a  census  of  production,  a  list  of  the  workers 
in  the  chief  trades  of  the  country.  It  shows  that 
nearly  a  million  men  are  employed  in  coal-mining, 
and  that  the  greatest  number  of  our  workers 
make  metal  goods  and  textiles,  that  is,  all  kinds 
of  woven  goods — cotton,  woollen,  linen  and  silk. 

In  some  places  an  industry  had  been  carried  on 
where  there  was  coal  in  the  ground  without  use  being 
made  of  it.     Of  course,  the  industrial  revolution 
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made  the  towns  in  such  places  grow  larger. 
Other  industrial  towns  sprang  up  on  the  coalfields, 
perhaps  because  for  certain  purposes  the  climate 
or  water-supply  was  specially  suitable,  or  because 
raw  material  could  be  readily  obtained. 

Raw  material,  such  as  cotton,  silk  and  flax, 
wood-pulp  for  making  paper,  and  straw-plait  for 
making  hats,  is  imported  and  carried  to  towns 
on  the  inland  coalfields.  Raw  cotton  comes  in 
large  bales  from  America  to  our  western  ports. 
You  will  find  later  that  cotton  goods  are  made 
on  the  western  coalfields.  In  a  similar  way,  towns 
making  linen  are  to  be  found  in  the  east  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  because  most  of  the  flax  supply  comes 
from  eastern  Europe. 

Ships,  of  course,  must  be  built  on  coalfields 
near  the  coast,  where  there  is  iron  to  be  obtained. 
Heavy  iron  goods,  such  as  rails  and  girders,  must 
also  be  made  on  such  coalfields,  because  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  send  them  away  by  sea  than  by  rail. 
Towns  on  inland  coalfields  are  connected  by  canals 
with  the  ports ;  these  canals  form  waterways 
along  which  raw  material  is  carried. 

In  very  early  times,  men  built  towns  where 
they  could  easily  defend  themselves  from  enemies. 
Towns  also  grew  up  where  roads  met  or  where 
a  river  could  be  bridged  or  forded.  In  Norman 
times  they  grew  up  around  the  castles  and  abbeys. 
They  were  also  built  in  the  river  valleys,  or  at 
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the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  ships  could  readily 
reach  them  from  the  sea. 

It  is  only  since  the  days  of  railways  that  towns 
have  grown  so  large.  London  itself,  just  before 
the  time  of  railways,  had  less  than  a  million  people, 
but  now  it  has  seven  times  that  number.  Many 
towns  have  come  into  existence  along  the  railway 
routes,  and  others  have  become  important  that 
were  of  no  importance  before. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

NORTHERN    ENGLAND. 

Look  at  the  relief  map,  and  you  will  see  a  narrow 
valley  which  cuts  off  the  Pennine  Chain  from  the 
Cheviot  Hills.  This  is  the  Tyne  Gap,  and,  as  you 
see,  the  River  Tyne  runs  along  the  valley  directly 
to  the  east  coast.  A  railway  also  passes  through 
this  gap,  linking  up  Newcastle  and  Carlisle. 

Both  these  towns  show  signs  of  having  been 
built  to  defend  themselves.  In  the  days  before 
England  and  Scotland  were  united  under  one 
King,  it  was  necessary  that  towns  along  the 
border  should  be  strongly  built.  The  name 
Newcastle  itself  gives  evidence  of  this,  for  the 
town  grew  round  a  castle  built  in  Norman  times. 

All  along  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland 
ruined  towers  and  castles  are  to  be  seen.  Raids 
were  made  for  plunder  by  the  Scots  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  by  the  EngHsh  on  the  other.     Wars, 
also,    which    were    frequent    between    the    two 

A  grey  granite 
the   spot   where 


countries,  made  matters  worse, 
cross,    erected   in    1910,    marks 
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Hardie. 


FLODDEN   FIELD. 


James  IV  of  Scotland  fell  on  '^  Flodden's  Fatal 
Field,"  and  where 

Shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 
And  broken  was  her  shield, 

Berwick-on-Tweed  was  constantly  changing 
hands,  until  it  was  finally  captured  by  the  English 
in  1482.  In  Roman  times  a  strong  wall  was 
built  along  the  Tyne  Gap  to  prevent  inroads  from 
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the  north.  Parts  of  this  wall  still  remain.  The 
eastern  road  to  Scotland  was  in  former  days  the 
more  important,  for  a  marsh,  known  as  Solway 
Moss,  blocked  the  way  on  the  western  side  from 
the  Solway  Firth  to  the  Cheviot  Uplands.  This 
marsh  has  long  been  drained,  and  the  western 
road  is  now  open  and  easy. 

The  Cheviots  are  rounded  hills  with  thin,  poor 
soil,  covered  with  wiry  grass  which  provides  food 
for  flocks  of  sheep.  The  population  of  the 
border  lands  is  very  sparse,  as  might  be 
expected. 

Take  up  your  paper  scale  and  measure  south- 
wards from  the  Tyne  Gap  to  the  next  deep  break 
through  the  Pennine  Chain.  There  you  will 
find  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  which  flows  south-east 
to  the  Humber,  and  the  valley  of  the  Ribble, 
which  flows  south-west  to  the  Irish  Sea.  Measure 
the  great  width  of  the  range,  and  you  will  see  that 
it  is  about  half  the  length,  and  that  the  range 
forms  a  rough  oblong.  Now  think  of  this  raised 
oblong  as  a  region  of  moors  and  high  hills. 

The  hills  range  from  two  to  three  thousand 
feet  in  height,  with  Cross  Fell  as  the  highest 
point.  If  you  find  out  how  many  feet  there  are 
in  a  mile,  and  compare  it  with  the  height  of 
this  great  mass  of  hill  and  moor,  you  will  under- 
stand why  the  Pennine  Chain  is  called  '*  the 
backbone  of  England/' 
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Notice  how  the  backbone  extends  south  of 
the  Aire  Gap  to  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire.  On  the 
north-west  of  the  oblong  mass  He  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  which  are  joined  to  the  Pennines  by  a 
ridge  of  high  moorland  called  Shap  Fell.  These 
mountains  might  be  considered  an  offshoot  of 
the  Pennines,  only  the  valley  of  the  Eden  lies 
between.  You  will  see  that  the  Pennines  form 
the  water-parting  of  the  North  of  England. 

Now  measure  the  width  of  the  plains  east  and 
west  of  the  mountains,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
Pennines  are  not  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  country, 
so  that  the  rivers  draining  the  Ouse  basin  are 
longer  than  the  Mersey,  Ribble  and  Lune. 

The  Pennines  are  formed  of  hard  limestone,  on 
which  is  a  layer  of  sandstone  called  Millstone 
Grit.  These  rocks  give  the  splendid  building 
stone  used  by  the  towns  on  the  Pennine  slopes. 
The  sandstone  has  been  greatly  worn  away  by 
the  action  of  water  on  the  higher  parts,  and  the 
rivers  flow  through  narrow  dales  on  the  eastern 
side  to  the  Plain  of  York.  Teesdale  and 
Wharf edale  are  the  finest  of  these. 

The  limestone  and  millstone  grit  are  called 
coal-bearing  rocks,  for  coal  measures  are  found  in 
them.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pennines  lie 
the  coalfields  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
Yorkshire ;  and  on  the  western  side  that  of 
Lancashire. 
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In  former  times  few  people  lived  among  the 
Pennine  hills,  for  the  soil  was  too  poor  for  tillage 
except  in  the  lower  valleys.  Flocks  of  sheep 
were  able  to  find  food,  especially  on  the  Yorkshire 
side.  Their  wool  was  washed  in  the  pure  waters 
of  the  many  streams  of  the  dales,  and  was  made 
into  cloth  or  sent  abroad.  The  streams,  which 
run  swiftly  down  the  slopes,  were  also  useful  for 
working  flour-mills  or  turning  grindstones,  as  at 
Sheflield. 

The  Cumbrian  mountains  consist  of  a  highland 
region,  divided  by  river  valleys,  called  dales.  The 
high  land  rises  in  peaks,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Scaw  Fell,  Helvellyn  and  Skiddaw.  Each  of 
these  is  more  than  three  thousand  feet  high,  and 
they  stand  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
forming  a  triangle.  Near  the  centre  of  this 
triangle  are  the  Langdale  Pikes,  which  are  well 
known  because  a  visitor  sees  them  from  almost 
all  parts  of  "  Lake-land.'' 

Deep,  narrow,  winding  valleys  radiate  in  all 
directions  from  the  centre  of  this  group.  The 
high  mountain  region  is  the  cause  of  the  heaviest 
rainfall  in  England,  and  rivers  rush  down  the 
mountain  sides,  forming  narrow,  beautiful  lakes, 
many  of  which  are  called  meres.  Of  these,  a 
winding  lake  called  Windermere  is  the  largest, 
being  twelve  miles  long  from  end  to  end. 

From  the    top   of   Helvellyn,  which    forms  a 
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favourite  climb  for  visitors,  seven  lovely  lakes  are 
to  be  seen.  Of  these,  Ulleswater  and  Derwentwater 
are  the  most  beautiful.  The  city  of  Manchester  is 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Lake  of  Thirlmere, 
the  water  being  conveyed  in  huge  pipes. 

East  of  the  Pennines. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Plain  of  York,  but  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  you  that  the  whole 
of  Yorkshire  is  by  no  means  flat.  If  it  were,  the 
various  streams.  Swale,  Ure,  Nidd,  Wharfe,  Aire, 
and  Calder,  would  probably  flow  directly  eastwards 
to  the  sea.  As  it  is,  they  are  turned  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  by  the  high  land  near  the  coast. 
Just  south  of  the  Tees,  you  will  see  the  North 
Yorkshire  moors.  These  are  limestone  hills,  over 
six  hundred  feet  high,  in  which  the  Derwent  has 
its  source.  Notice,  too,  the  Yorkshire  Wolds 
between  the  Derwent  and  the  sea ;  these  are 
chalk  hills  which  end  in  Flamborough  Head. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  Yorkshire  is 
rocky,  but  from  Flamborough  Head  the  coast 
becomes  lower  till  it  ends  in  Spurn  Point, 
which  is  merely  a  low  tongue  of  sand  and  shingle. 
The  lowland  lying  between  the  Wolds  and  Spurn 
Point  is  called  Holderness,  and  is  a  well-cultivated 
and  very  productive  plain. 

Hull,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Humber,  is  the 
nearest  port  to  the  West  Riding,  with  which  it  is 
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connected  by  rail  and  waterways.  It  is  con- 
venient for  the  Dogger  Bank,  the  north  of  Europe 
and  the  Baltic,  with  which  it  does  a  large  trade 
in  provisions  and  timber. 

The  Plain  of  York,  between  the  Wolds  and  the 
Pennines,  is  very  fertile,  and  the  towns  of  York, 
Ripon,  Doncaster  and  Northallerton  are  farming 
centres.  Large  numbers  of  light  horses,  such  as 
are  used  for  gentlemen's  carriages,  are  reared  in 
the  Cleveland  District  of  north  Yorkshire,  and 
these  are  known  as  Cleveland  Bays.  York,  which 
is  now  a  great  centre  for  the  North-Eastern  Rail- 
way, dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who 
built  strong  walls  round  it.  The  walls  are  still 
standing,  but  the  city  extends  beyond  them. 
The  fine  minster,  or  cathedral,  is  seen  from 
any  part  of  the  city  walls.  Durham  is  the 
capital  of  its  county,  and  like  York,  a  farming 
centre. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  coalfields  of 
northern  England.  Perhaps  your  map  will  show 
where  the  coal  measures  lie  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham.  The  coal  is  found  along  the  banks  of 
the  River  Tyne,  and  not  far  away  is  the  Cleveland 
iron  and  salt  district  in  north  Yorkshire.  The 
presence  of  iron  near  the  coalfield  has  given  rise 
to  a  great  shipbuilding  industry,  and  busy  towns 
have  grown  up  all  along  the  rivers  Tyne,  Wear 
and  Tees.     Much  of  the  iron-smelting  is  done  at 
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Middlesbrough,  a  town  of  very  recent  and  rapid 
growth. 

If  you  sail  in  a  river  steamer  from  Tynemouth 
to  Newcastle  on  a  working  day,  you  are  almost 
deafened  by  the  roar  of  clanging  hammers,  and 
you  see  the  hulls  of  steamers  in  various  stages 
of  building.  Now  and  then  you  hear  a  clattering 
noise,  and  clouds  of  coal-dust  fill  the  air,  for  some 
big  ship  is  coaling.  You  do  not  wonder  that  the 
river  is  called  the  ''  Coaly  Tyne." 

The  shipbuilding  has  given  rise  to  rope  and 
sail  making  at  Hartlepool,  just  as  coal  and  salt 
together  have  to  the  making  of  glass  and  chemicals. 
The  towns  on  the  Tees — Middlesbrough,  Stockton 
and  Darlington — all  export  heavy  iron  goods, 
and  Darlington  has  the  engine  works  of  the 
North-Eastern  Railway.  You  will  see  how  easy 
and  cheap  it  is  to  ship  the  coal  from  these  rivers. 
The  Tyne  ports  send  away  more  ordinary  house 
coal  than  any  other  English  ports. 

The  Yorkshire  coalfield  has  a  population  equal 
to  half  that  of  Scotland,  and  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  Pennines,  formerly  deserted,  are  now  dotted 
with  busy  towns.  The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
is  the  home  of  the  woollen  trade,  the  North  and 
East  Ridings  being  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Before  coal  was  used  for  working  machinery, 
there  was  plenty  of  pure  water  for  washing  wool 
and  for  use  in  dyeing  the  cloth,  and  wool  was 
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obtained  from  the  sheep  of  the  Pennines  and 
Lincolnshire.  When  spinning  and  weaving 
machines  came  into  general  use,  the  local  wool 
was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  trade. 
The  West  Riding  now  gets  most  of  its  wool  from 
Australia,  and  it  comes  from  London  by  railway. 
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TOWN  HALL,   BRADFORD. 


Different  towns  have  various  branches  of  the 
trade.  Leeds  and  Huddersfield  make  fine  woollen 
cloths,  while  Halifax  is  chiefly  engaged  in  carpet 
weaving.  Bradford  manufactures  plush  and 
worsteds,  the  latter  a  woollen  cloth  with  a  rough 
surface.     Leeds  lies  half-way  between   the  east 
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and  west  coasts.  It  thus  has  a  splendid  position 
for  collecting  and  distributing  the  manufactures 
of  the  West  Riding.  On  this  account,  Leeds  is 
known  as  the  industrial  capital  of  Yorkshire. 

It  is  connected  with  Liverpool  by  canal,  and 
by  rail  across  the  Aire  Gap.  It  is  connected  in 
the  same  way  with  the  Humber  ports.  You  will 
see  that  the  West  Riding  has  cheap  waterways  to 
the  west  and  east  coasts.  Leeds  has  a  great  trade 
in  ''  ready-made ''  clothing,  and  also  makes 
machinery,  engines,  tramcars  and  steel  rails. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Yorkshire  coalfield, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Don,  stands  Sheffield,  which  is 
famous  all  over  the  world  for  its  cutlery.  Sheffield 
blades  were  famous  even  in  Norman  times,  for 
the  millstone  grit,  or  sandstone,  from  which  the 
grindstones  are  made,  was  always  at  hand  to  put 
a  fine  edge  on  knives  or  tools.  Much  iron  comes 
here  from  Sweden.  At  Doncaster  brass  goods  and 
railway  engines  are  made. 

Across  the  Pennines  to  Lancashire. 
Let  us  now  cross  the  Aire  Gap  by  train  from 
Leeds,  and  in  a  little  over  an  hour  we  are  in 
Manchester,  which  is  often  called  "  Cottonopolis,'* 
or  the  cotton  city.  The  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire 
developed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  woollen 
trade  of  Yorkshire.  There  is  a  large  coalfield  on 
the  Pennine  slopes,  iron  is  found  near  at  hand  for 
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machinery,  and  the  Pennine  streams  supply  water 
for  bleaching  and  dyeing. 

The  damp  climate  of  the  western  side  of  the 
Pennines  is  very  suitable  for  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton.  Moist  air  is  required  to  pre- 
vent the  threads  from  becoming  brittle,  and  to 
make  the  cotton  fabrics  strong  and  durable. 
The  spinners  can  turn  out  more  work,  and  earn 
much  more  money  in  wet  weather,  and  a  long 
spell  of  dry  weather  is  a  source  of  grief  to  them. 

There  is  no  thicker  cluster  of  towns  anywhere 
in  our  islands  than  on  this  coalfield,  and  the 
towns  taken  together  have  as  many  people  as 
the  whole  of  Scotland.  Oldham,  Bolton  and 
Rochdale,  all  near  Manchester,  are  the  chief 
spinning  towns,  although  both  spinning  and 
weaving  factories  are  to  be  found  in  other  towns, 
like  Blackburn,  Burnley  and  Preston. 

It  was  at  Blackburn  that  James  Hargreaves 
lived  when  he  invented  the  *'  spinning  jenny,*' 
named  after  his  wife,  Jenny.  This  machine 
could  spin  as  many  as  eighty  threads  at  one 
time.  Preston  ^yas  the  home  of  the  barber  who 
made  a  spinning  roller  to  be  driven  by  water, 
and  who  became  Sir  Richard  Arkwright. 
Crompton  lived  at  Bolton ;  he  made  the  spinning 
mule,  a  machine  combining  both  the  spinning 
jenny  and  the  roller. 

Manchester  and  Salford  together  form  one  large 
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town,  second  only  to  London  in  population. 
Manchester  is  a  port,  because  a  great  ship  canal 
was  cut  in  1894,  joining  the  city  to  the  Mersey 
estuary.  Large  ships  can  sail  straight  to  the  city, 
saving  the  delay  and  expense  of  unloading  and  the 
land    carriage    from    Liverpool.     Finished    goods 
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are  collected  at  Manchester  and  thus  sent  direct 
to  sea.  The  trade  of  Manchester  has  been  much 
increased  since  the  opening  of  this  great  water- 
way. Cotton  is  also  carried  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester  in  barges  along  the  Bridgewater  canal. 
Liverpool  is  the  great  port  of  the  North  of 
England,    being    second    in    importance    only    to 
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London.  It  owes  its  importance  to  its  position. 
At  its  back  is  a  coalfield  with  a  great  population, 
and  facing  it  is  the  highway  to  the  New  World. 
You  would  be  interested  to  stand  on  its  splendid 
landing-stage  and  watch  the  approach  of  steamers 
bringing  raw  cotton,  grain  or  cattle  from  America, 
or  dairy  produce  from  Ireland.  The  Liverpool 
docks  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
the  channel  of  the  River  Mersey  has  been  so  much 
improved,  deepened,  and  freed  from  silt,  that  the 
largest  vessels  afloat  can  lie  alongside  the  Prince's 
Landing  Stage.  The  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  runs  direct  from  the  quay,  and  passengers 
go  from  ship  to  train,  or  train  to  ship,  without 
delay. 

Salt  mines  are  abundant  in  Cheshire,  and 
Widnes,  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  Mersey, 
has  a  large  trade  in  chemicals,  while  St.  Helens, 
a  few  miles  away,  has  important  glass  works. 

In  the  north  of  Lancashire,  in  the  Fumess 
district,  are  rich  deposits  of  iron,  in  near  connection 
with  the  small  Cumberland  coalfield  further  north. 
Much  iron  is  smelted  at  Barrow,  which  has  a 
great  trade  in  steel  rails,  as  well  as  having  ship- 
building yards  in  which  some  of  the  vessels  of 
the  Royal  Navy  have  been  built.  Like  Middles- 
brough, Barrow  is  a  place  of  recent  growth.  The 
Cumberland  coalfield  has  an  outlet  in  the  small 
ports  of  Whitehaven  and  Maryport. 
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Across  the  bay  from  Barrow  is  Morecambe,  and 
further  south,  along  the  coast,  are  ''  Breezy 
Blackpool "  and  Southport.  These  are  holiday 
resorts,  visited  by  the  workers  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  Scarborough  and  Whitby  are  similar 
watering-places  on  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  within  easy  reach  of  Belfast, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  North  Wales.  Half-a- 
million  people  visit  Douglas  every  summer,  and 
bring  much  money  to  the  island. 

The  people  of  the  plains  on  the  west  of  the 
Pennines,  away  from  the  coal  areas,  are  mostly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Westmorland  is  the  west 
moor-land,  and  is  covered  with  hills  and  moors, 
which  provide  pastures  for  sheep.  Kendal  has 
for  centuries  been  famous  for  its  woollen  cloth. 

The  castles  of  Lancaster,  Appleby  and  Carlisle 
recall  the  stormy  days  of  border  warfare.  They 
lie  on  the  western  route  to  Scotland. 

CHAPTER    VIIL 
WALES. 

If  we  take  train  at  Liverpool,  we  may  travel,  either 
by  way  of  the  Mersey  Tunnel  or  by  the  Runcorn 
Bridge,  to  Chester  and  then  enter  Wales.  Let  us 
look  at  the  reUef  map  of  Wales,  and  then  compare 
the  land  with  northern  England.  You  will  at  once 
see  that  almost  the  whole  country  is  covered  with 
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high  land,  ranging  from  600  feet  to  3,500  feet  in 
height,  the  highest  point  being  Snowdon. 

Now  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
plateau  and  you  will  see  that  in  shape  the  Welsh 
highland  region  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Pennine  uplands,  but   less   broken. 

The  mountains  are  almost  sohd,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  cross  them  by  the  river  valleys.  You 
will  observe  that  there  is  a  narrow  coastal  plain 
in  the  north,  and  a  broader  one  on  the  south 
which  stretches  for  some  way  along  the  Atlantic 
sea-board. 

These  plains,  together  with  the  Isle  of  Anglesey, 
are  the  only  flat  lands  in  Wales,  and  as  you  would 
expect,  most  of  the  Welsh  people  live  on  them. 
There  are  no  dales,  as  in  Cumberland,  and  there  is 
only  one  mountain  lake  of  any  size — Lake  Bala — 
which  gives  rise  to  the  River  Dee. 

The  Welsh  mountains  were  a  refuge  for  the 
British,  or,  as  they  are  also  called,  the  Celtic 
tribes,  when  the  Saxons  invaded  the  country. 
You  know  how  the  Saxons  drove  the  Celtic 
tribes  westward  beyond  the  Pennines  and  among 
the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  In  Wales 
the  Celts  had  a  mountain  wall  and  thick  forests 
to  protect  them.  From  time  to  time  they  swept 
down  on  the  English  lowlands  near  their  borders, 
stealing  sheep  or  cattle  or  anything  else  they 
could  get. 
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The  Saxon  kingdom  in  middle  England  was 
called  Mercia,  because  it  touched  on  the  Welsh 
''  Marches  "  or  borders.  Border  warfare  went  on 
with  more  or  less  bloodshed  into  Norman  times, 
and  castles  were  built  all  along  the  borders. 
Then  Edward  I  marched  with  an  army  along  the 
lower  plains  of  the  north  and  south,  killed  the 
last  Welsh  Prince,  and  conquered  the  land. 

He  built  strong  castles,  such  as  those  yet  to 
be  seen  at  Conway  and  Carnarvon,  to  keep  the 
Welsh  in  check.  It  was  at  Carnarvon  Castle  that 
a  prince,  the  son  of  Edward  I,  was  born.  Since 
that  time,  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  England 
has  been  called  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Wales  is 
often  spoken  of  as  the  Principality. 

Their  mountains  shut  off  the  Welsh  not  only 
from  the  English,  but  from  other  peoples.  They 
had  little  to  do  with  other  nations ;  and  that  is 
why  they  have  kept  their  own  language,  their 
own  songs  and  stories,  and  in  some  parts,  even 
yet,  their  own  quaint  costume.  Some  of  their 
old  stories  go  back  to  Roman  times,  and  these 
were  told  or  sung  by  the  bards,  who  were  men 
specially  trained  for  the  purpose.  The  great 
hero  of  these  stories  is  King  Arthur,  who  is  said 
to  have  fought  the  Saxon  invaders. 

You  will  notice  that  the  mountains  are  very 
near  the  coast,  and  as  a  result,  there  is  a  heavy 
rainfall,    and   the    rivers    are    short,    rapid,    and 
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of  little  importance.  The  streams  foam  and 
rush  down  the  seaward  side  of  the  mountains, 
leaping  over  rocks  and  forming  numerous  water- 
falls. The  coast  is  bold  and  rocky  in  Mid- Wales, 
and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic  storms. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  the  high  moun- 
tains block  the  way  into  England,  we  find  no  ports 
here.  You  will  find  the  sheltered  ports  of  Bangor 
and  Carnarvon  in  the  north,  with  the  lowlands 
behind  them,  and  Fishguard,  Milford  and  Pem- 
broke in  the  south,  with  the  southern  plain  at 
their  backs.  The  small  towns  dotted  along  the 
western  coast,  such  as  Aberystwyth,  are  sheltered 
resorts  for  holiday-seekers. 

North  Wales  is  famous  for  its  mountain  scenery, 
and  if  you  wished  to  climb  Snowdon,  the  highest 
mountain,  you  could  do  so  by  means  of  a  small 
railway.  Many  of  the  hills  of  North  Wales  are 
composed  of  slate  rocks,  and  many  thousands  of 
men  are  employed  in  getting  the  slate  from  the 
quarries.  The  quarries  at  Llanberis  and  Fes- 
tiniog  provide  most  of  the  slate  used  in  the 
country  for  schools  and  for  building  purposes. 
The  ports  of  Bangor  and  Carnarvon  are  close  at 
hand  for  the  export  of  the  slate  to  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Llandudno,  to  the  north-east  of 
these  ports,  is  a  fashionable  watering-place. 

If  you  now  compare  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  Welsh  plateau  you  will  see  why  the 
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rivers  are  so  different  on  the  two  sides.  You  will 
find  the  Dee  flowing  to  the  north-east  over  the 
Cheshire  Plain,  and  the  Severn,  Wye  and  Usk 
flowing  south  and  east  into  the  Bristol  Channel 
along   the   lowlands   beyond   the   Welsh   border. 


MOUNTAIN   AND   VALLEY. 


All  these  rivers  carry  down  a  great  volume  of 
water.  At  the  head  of  the  Wye,  and  of  a  tributary 
of  the  Severn,  dams  have  been  built,  making 
the  upper  portions  of  the  rivers  into  artificial 
lakes.  From  these  high  lakes,  the  great  cities  of 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool  are  supplied  with  water. 
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The  Welsh  mountains  are  bleaker  and  even 
more  barren  than  the  Pennines.  The  soil  is  very 
thin  and  poor,  and  will  grow  nothing  but  wiry 
grass  suitable  for  sheep.  You  will  remember  that 
where  sheep  are  fed  on  wet  slopes  the  mutton  is 
good  but  the  wool  is  of  poor  quality.  The  little 
black-faced  sheep  which  pasture  on  this  soil 
produce  the  famous  Welsh  mutton. 

On  the  sheltered  eastern  slopes,  sheep  are 
reared  giving  wool  of  a  better  quality.  This  is 
made  into  thick,  soft  flannel  at  Welshpool  and 
Newtown,  on  the  Severn.  As  this  navigable 
river  flows  through  a  coalfield  soon  after  leaving 
Welshpool,  the  factories  are  able  to  obtain  coal. 

The  Welsh  Lowlands. 

You  remember  how  the  coalfields  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  developed  the  cotton  and 
woollen  industries.  In  South  Wales  the  presence 
of  coal  has  given  rise  to  other  industries.  The 
South  Wales  coalfield  is  the  richest  in  the  country, 
and  the  coal  differs  from  that  found  in  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  a  very  hard  coal,  called  anthracitey  with 
less  gas  and  tar  than  other  coals  ;  it  is  therefore 
not  easy  to  fight,  but  it  burns  with  intense  heat 
and  little  smoke.  It  is  often,  for  these  reasons, 
called  steam-coal,  or  smokeless  coal.  It  is  especi- 
ally suited  for  steamships,  and  no  other  coal  is 
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used  by  the  Royal  Navy  ;  it  is  also  largely  used 
in  South  Wales  for  smelting  iron,  since  great 
heat  is  required  in  the  furnaces. 

The  coalfields  lie  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
but  nearer  the  sea  than  in  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire. Cardiff  is  the  greatest  coal  port  in  England, 
and  sends  out  even  more  coal  than  all  the  Tyne 
ports  taken  together.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
industries  of  Wales,  and  all  the  great  towns,  are 
on  this  important  coalfield.  Iron  is  found  in  the 
county  of  Glamorgan,  around  the  town  of  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  and  we  find  in  this  district  a  large  number 
of  iron-smelting  furnaces  and  steel  works.  The 
Cornish  tin  mines  supply  Cardiff  with  the  material 
for  the  great  tin  plate  industry. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  Cardiff  is  Swansea,  which 
is  also  a  seaport  on  the  coalfield.  If  you  could 
watch  some  of  the  ships  unloading  their  cargoes 
at  this  port,  you  would  find  that  they  had  brought 
copper  and  iron  from  Spain  to  be  smelted  with 
Welsh  coal.  The  copper-smelting  industry  here 
is  the  largest  in  the  country.  All  the  heavy  goods 
made  in  South  Wales  are  easily  sent  away,  either 
by  sea  or  by  the  Severn,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Thames  and  the  Midlands  by  canals. 

There  is  now  an  express  service  of  trains  from 
London  to  Fishguard,  by  way  of  the  long  Severn 
Tunnel,  passing  through  the  densely-peopled 
towns  of  South  Wales,     Fast  steamers  await  the 
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trains  to  carry  passengers  and  goods  to  Ireland 
without  delay.  Fishguard  has  a  splendid  harbour, 
protected  from  storms,  and  it  has  been  adopted 
as  a  port  of  call  for  Atlantic  liners.  A  little  to 
the  south  of  Fishguard  is  the  harbour  of  Milford 
Haven,  which  is  large  enough  to  hold  a  fleet. 

The  coastal  plain,  owing  to  the  moist  climate, 
has  rich  pastures,  and  away  from  the  towns  the 
people  are  engaged  in  dairy  farming.  This  is 
also  the  case  in  Anglesey,  the  flat  island  portion  of 
Wales.  The  Menai  Straits,  which  separate  this 
island  from  the  mainland,  are  spanned  by  two 
bridges.  One  of  these  is  crossed  by  trains  carrying 
mails  and  passengers  to  Holyhead,  from  which 
the  quickest  passage  is  made  to  Dublin. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
SOUTH-WESTERN  ENGLAND. 

You  remember  that  the  Britons,  or  Celts,  were 
driven  by  the  Saxon  invaders  into  Wales  and 
the  south-western  peninsula.  In  Wales  the  Celtic 
language  is  still  spoken  in  many  places,  but  in  the 
south-west  of  England  the  old  tongue  died  out 
about  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  people  of  Corn- 
wall, especially,  are  Hke  the  Welsh.  They  have 
old  stories  of  giants  and  witches,  just  as  the 
Welsh  have,  and  King  Arthur  is  their  great  hero. 
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Compare  south-western  England  with  Wales. 
You  will  see  that  Cornwall,  Devon  and  Somerset 
form  a  peninsula,  as  Wales  does,  but  it  is  long 
and  narrow,  every  part  lying  very  near  the  sea. 

The  mountains  are  not  similar,  but  consist  of 
an  irregular  mass  of  old  granite  heights,  stretching 
the  whole  length  of  Cornwall,  and  then  broadening 
out  into  the  tablelands  of  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor. 

The  latter  are  even  higher  than  the  Cornish 
mountains,  and  Exmoor  extends  into  Somerset, 
decreasing  in  height  towards  the  eastern  end. 
Between  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor  are  the  valleys 
of  the  Taw  and  the  Exe,  and  the  Tamar  valley 
lies  between  Dartmoor  and  the  Cornish  heights. 
The  greater  part  of  Somerset  consists  of  a  low 
plain,  with  the  Mendip  Hills  in  the  north-east. 

Cornwall. 
The  Cornish  heights,  like  the  Cumbrian  and 
Welsh  mountains,  are  wild  and  barren,  sloping 
very  steeply  to  the  sea  on  the  western  side. 
They  are  richer  in  minerals  than  the  Cumbrian 
mountains,  having  granite  quarries  and  tin  mines, 
as  well  as  a  valuable  clay  called  kaolin,  for  making 
china.  This  clay  is  formed  by  the  decay  of  some 
of  the  old  granite  rocks,  especially  along  the  River 
Tamar.  It  is  exported  from  St.  Austell  to  the 
Potteries,  by  way  of  Liverpool  and  the  canal 
joining  the  Trent  and  the  Mersey. 
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As  in  Wales,  the  mountains  cover  a  large  portion 
of  the  land  where  few  people  live.  The  people, 
as  you  would  expect  from  the  long  sea-coast,  are 
fishermen,  and  we  find  fishing-villages  at  St.  Ives, 
Penzance,  and  other  places.  The  Cornish  waters 
are  the  chief  grounds  for  the  mackerel  and  pilchard 
fisheries. 

The  scenery  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula  is 
majestic.  The  granite  hills  cause  the  coast  to 
face  the  sea  boldly,  with  jutting  headlands  and 
curving  bays.  The  rocky  coast  is  a  source  of 
danger  to  shipping  in  stormy  weather.  Many 
artists  make  their  homes  at  St.  Ives,  Penzance  and 
Truro,  in  order  to  paint  the  beauties  of  Cornwall. 

Tin-mining  now  centres  at  the  towns  of 
Redruth,  Camborne  and  Truro.  In  very  early 
times  Cornish  tin  was  exported  to  other  countries, 
but  now  the  greater  part  of  it  is  used  in  the  tin- 
plate  industry  of  Cardiff.  It  is  smelted  in  Cornwall 
before  being  sent  away. 

St.  Michael's  Mount,  with  its  castle,  stands  in 
a  bay,  to  which  it  gives  the  name  Mount's  Bay. 
The  mount  is  a  rocky  islet  at  high  tide,  but  at 
low  tide  it  is  joined  to  the  mainland.  About  forty 
miles  to  the  west  of  Cornwall  are  the  Scilly  Isles, 
a  series  of  grand  rocky  islets,  whose  granite  cliffs 
tell  us  that  they  once  formed  part  of  Cornwall. 
There  are  many  islands,  but  only  five  are 
inhabited,  St.  Mary's  being  the  largest. 
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The  climate  is  so  mild  that,  in  Spring,  vegetables 
and  flowers  are  ready  for  the  market  long  before 
they  are  ready  in  England.  Whole  fields  of 
flowers,  such  as  the  tulip,  narcissus,  and  daffodil, 
are  grown  expressly  for  the  London  market. 

Cornwall  is  like  Wales  in  having  little  lowland, 
but,  unlike  Wales,  it  has  a  capital  and  market 
town,  called  Bodmin,  in  the  middle  of  the  penin- 
sula. Falmouth,  on  the  estuary  of  the  pretty 
Fal  river,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  natural  harbour, 
is  a  packet  station  and  one  of  the  centres  of  the 
pilchard  fishery. 

The  Good  Devon  Land. 

Dartmoor  lies  in  Devonshire,  east  of  the  River 
Tamar.  It  is  the  highest  part  of  the  south- 
western mountain  system,  having  a  height  of 
2,000  feet.  There  are  no  great  peaks,  but  here 
and  there  are  huge  granite  boulders,  called  Tors. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  moor  is  desolate  and 
barren,  with  coarse  grass  and  heather  growing 
in  places. 

In  many  parts  the  granite  has  decayed  and 
formed  dangerous  bogs,  which  are  unsafe  to  cross. 
On  this  account  the  dreary  moor  has  been  chosen 
as  the  site  of  a  great  convict  prison.  A  few  red 
deer  still  roam  over  the  moor,  which  gives  pastur- 
age also  to  a  few  sheep.  Valuable  minerals  are 
obtained,    but    there   is   no    coal.    The    mineral 
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wealth  consists  chiefly  of  marble,  granite  and  the 
china  clay,  or  kaolin,  which  is  also  found  in 
Cornwall. 

Exmoor,  in  the  north  of  Devonshire,  is  similar 
to  Dartmoor,  being  a  treeless  waste,  very  boggy 
in  places.  It  is  not  so  high  as  Dartmoor,  and  is 
chiefly  composed  of  old  red  sandstone  rock, 
which  slopes  down  steeply  to  the  Bristol  Channel. 
The  coarse  grass  of  this  region  provides  food  for 
some  hardy  sheep  and  for  a  breed  of  ponies 
known  as  Exmoor  ponies. 

At  the  foot  of  the  seaward  slope  nestle  a  few 
very  pretty  towns,  which,  on  account  of  their 
mild  climate  and  lovely  scenery,  have  become 
popular  holiday  resorts  for  the  workers  on  the 
South  Wales  coalfield.  In  summer,  steamers  run 
daily  from  Cardiff  to  Ilfracombe  in  Devon,  and 
Minehead  and  Weston  in  Somersetshire. 

Devonshire  without  its  moors  would  be  a  fertile, 
smiling  plain.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Exe, 
Dart  and  Tamar  flowing  southwards,  and  the 
Taw  flowing  northwards  into  Bideford  Bay. 
Dairy  farms  are  found  all  over  the  lowlands  of 
the  county,  and  the  splendid  quaHty  of  the 
pastures  is  shown  in  the  richness  of  the  milk  from 
the  cows.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  famous 
Devonshire  cream,  and  of  the  cider  from  the 
numerous  apple  orchards  ?  Devonshire  villages 
are  pictures  of  peace  and  plenty. 
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Exeter  is  the  capital  of  Devonshire,  and  a 
great  railway  centre.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Exe  is  the  hohday  resort  of  Ex- 
mouth,  and  a  Httle  further  south  you  will  see 
Torquay,  which  also  rejoices  in  a  splendid  climate 
and  lovely  scenery. 

If  we  travelled  round  the  coast  in  a  westerly 
direction,  we  should  reach  the  famous  naval 
station  of  Plymouth,  which  forms  one  great 
town  with  Devonport  and  Stonehouse,  together 
spoken  of  as  the  ''  Three  Towns." 

Plymouth  is  the  outlet  for  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  county,  and  is  the  centre  of  commerce. 
Devonport  has  a  naval  dockyard-  and  barracks, 
while  the  supplies  for  the  navy  are  kept  at  Stone- 
house.  The  harbour  here  is  protected  from 
storms  by  a  fine  breakwater,  and  a  few  miles  out 
at  sea  you  can  see  the  famous  Eddystone  light- 
house. The  coast  at  Plymouth  is  laid  out  in 
terraces  or  promenades,  and  from  that  known 
as  Plymouth  Koe,  a  fine  view  of  the  English 
Channel  can  be  obtained.  It  was  on  Plymouth 
Hoe  that  Drake  was  playing  bowls  when  news 
came  that  the  Spanish  Armada  had  been  sighted. 

Leaving  Plymouth  and  crossing  the  county  by 
the  Tamar  valley,  we  should  reach  the  Bay  of 
Bideford  or  Barnstaple,  for  among  the  fishermen 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Devon  both  names  are 
used.     Bideford  is  engaged  in  rope  and  sail  making 
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for  the  fishing  vessels  of  the  peninsula.  Although 
but  a  small  town,  it  has  played  a  great  part  in 
the  history  of  our  land. 

Charles  Kingsley  wrote  in  Westward  Ho ! — 
'*  It  is  to  the  sea-life  and  labour  of  Bideford, 
Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  and  many  another  little 
western  town,  that  England  owes  the  foundation 
of  her  naval  and  commercial  glory.  It  was  the 
men  of  Devon  to  whom  she  owes  her  commerce, 
her  colonies,  her  very  existence.*' 

Somerset. 

The  county  of  Somerset,  between  the  Mendip 
Hills  and  Exmoor,  consists  chiefly  of  a  low  plain, 
which  is  very  fertile  except  in  the  centre  near  the 
River  Parret,  where  the  land  is  boggy.  Great 
efforts  to  drain  this  land  have  been  made,  but  not 
with  entire  success.  It  is  said  that  a  large  lake 
once  occupied  this  part  of  the  county,  and  that 
Athelney  was  then  an  island.  You  will  remember 
the  story  of  King  Alfred  hiding  in  the  swineherd's 
hut  on  the  isle  of  Athelney. 

Like  Devonshire,  Somerset  is  famous  for  cattle, 
which  feed  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mendips.  Some 
of  the  milk  is  made  into  the  famous  Cheddar 
cheese.  You  would  be  interested  in  visiting  the 
caves  in  Cheddar  Gorge,  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  water  on  the  limestone. 

Somersetshire  apple  orchards  are  as  well  known 
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as  those  of  Devonshire,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
cider  is  made.  The  capital  of  the  county  is 
Taunton,  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  River  Tone. 
Yeovil,  like  Honiton  in  Devon,  has  a  well-known 
hand-industry  :  Yeovil  makes  gloves,  while 
Honiton  lace  is  very  famous. 

The  chief  port  of  the  county  is  Bridgwater,  on 
the  River  Parret ;  it  has  a  large  manufacture  of 
bath  brick.  Bath,  in  a  sheltered  position  in  the 
north-east,  is  a  very  old  city,  dating  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  Like  Harrogate,  in  York- 
shire, it  has  mineral  springs  and  baths  which  are 
used  by  large  numbers  of  invalids.  It  is  also  an 
important  railway  junction,  for  the  whole  of  the 
south-western  peninsula  is  linked  up  by  branches 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE    MIDLAND    PLAIN    AND    SEVERN 
VALLEY. 

We  have  now  studied  the  higher  lands  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  we  come  to  the  study  of  the 
lower  lands.  Let  us  once  more  ascend  on  our 
magic  carpet  above  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  and, 
facing  southwards,  see  if  this  lower  land  is  divided 
by  nature.  We  look  below  and  see  the  heights  and 
moorlands   of  the   Peak   District,   giving   rise  to 
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numerous  streams,  which  form  the  Trent.  To 
the  west  are  the  Welsh  uplands,  broken  by  the 
valleys  of  rivers  which  join  to  form  the  Severn. 

Between  the  Peak  district  and  the  Welsh  up- 
lands lies  a  stretch  of  low  land,  which  curves  round 
to  our  right.  This  is  the  plain  of  Cheshire,  which, 
joined  to  the  Severn  valley,  forms  a  stretch  of 
lowland  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to  Lancashire. 
We  see  also  the  lowland  of  the  Trent  valley 
curving  round  to  our  left  to  join  the  vale 
of  York. 

Away  to  the  south  and  east  lie  the  rest  of  the 
lowlands  of  England,  but,  unlike  the  Cheshire 
plain,  which  is  flat,  two  broken  belts  of  hills 
stretch  across  the  country  from  the  south-west  to 
the  north-east.  Beyond  these,  other  hills  run 
across  Southern  England.  If  the  whole  of  this 
low  land  were  pressed  down  five  hundred  feet, 
the  higher  hill-tops  only  would  be  above  the  sea. 

The  more  northerly  of  the  belts  of  hills  extends 
in  a  broken  line  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Severn 
to  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.  The  middle  of  the  line 
has  the  lowest  hills,  which  in  places  seem  to  have 
been  worn  away  altogether.  Two  great  railroads 
from  London  to  the  North — the  Great  Northern 
Railway  and  the  Midland  Railway — cross  at  this 
low  part. 

The  hills  are  composed  of  limestone  rocks,  and 
bear  various  names,  such  as  Cotswold  Hills,  Edge 
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Hill,  and  Lincolnshire  Wolds.  This  line  of  hills 
is  therefore  a  natural  division  in  the  lowlands,  and 
separates  what  is  known  as  the  Midlands  from 
Eastern  England  and  the  Thames  valley.  But 
there  is  a  further  division  which  we  must  not  fail 
to  notice.  In  a  previous  lesson  you  were  asked 
to  draw  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  to 
the  Humber,  to  cut  off  the  coalfields  to  the  west. 

You  will  find  that  this  line  falls  on  the  limestone 
hills.  Although,  then,  there  are  plains  on  either 
side  of  these  hills,  we  must  expect  to  find  a 
greater  difference  between  them  than  was  the  case 
before  coal  was  used  for  machinery.  Both  regions 
have  their  farm  and  pasture  lands,  where  crops  are 
grown  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared,  but  the 
Midlands  only  have  the  great  industrial  centres. 

There  is  also  a  greater  rainfall  in  the  Midlands. 
The  Cheshire  plain  is  open  to  the  rainy  western 
winds.  This  rain  falling  on  the  stiff  clay  soil  of 
many  parts  of  the  Midlands  gives  more  pasture 
lands  and  less  area  for  crops.  There  are  also 
in  the  Midlands  clusters  of  busy  towns,  forming 
the  smoky  *'  Black  Country "  district  and  the 
"  Potteries ''  district.  These  great  towns  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  farm  lands  of  former  days. 

How  different  the  Midland  rivers  are  from  those 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Welsh  mountains  ! 
These  rivers  are  of  great  value  to  the  people,  for 
they  form  rich  valleys  for  farmers  and  serve  as 
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waterways  to  the  busy  towns.  Except  in  the 
Peak  district,  the  rivers  flow  slowly  and  lazily 
along  over  the  Midland  plain,  so  that  a  heavy 
rain  makes  them  overflow.  The  mud  left  from 
the  floods  of  bygone  days  has  helped  to  make 
the  lower  valleys  of  the  Trent,  the  Avon,  and  the 
Severn,  so  fertile. 

The  Peak  district  is  a  region  of  hills  and  high 
rocks,  with  rivers  running  down  the  slopes  from 
the  moors  between  limestone  crags.  These  moun- 
tain valleys  are  the  charming  dales  of  Derbyshire, 
and  are  similar  to  the  dales  of  Yorkshire.  Dove- 
dale  and  Derwentdale  are  the  finest  of  these. 
Pretty  health  resorts,  like  Matlock  and  Buxton, 
nestle  among  these  Pennine  hills,  and  people  go 
to  them  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  air,  and  also  to 
drink  the  waters  of  the  mineral  springs. 

The  caves  of  Derbyshire  have  been  formed  in 
the  same  way  as  those  in  the  Mendip  Hills  at 
Cheddar,  and  visitors  to  a  cave  at  Castleton  often 
wonder  to  see  a  river  flowing  through  it.  The 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Pennines  are  richly  wooded, 
and  what  is  left  of  Sherwood  Forest  is  to  be  found 
to  the  east  of  the  Trent.  It  was  here  that  the  bold 
Saxon  outlaw,  Robin  Hood,  and  his  *'merrie  men,'* 
in  Norman  days,  killed  the  King's  deer  and 
*'  robb'd  the  rich  to  feed  the  poor.'* 

The  coal  measures  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
do  not,  of  course,  end  with  the  county  boundaries. 
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The  Yorkshire  coalfield  extends  south  into  Not- 
tingham, and  also  into  the  moorlands  of  Derby- 
shire, and  a  small  coalfield  is  worked  in  Leicester- 
shire. On  the  western  side,  the  coal  measures 
extend  into  Cheshire,  and  then  into  the  two  rich 
coalfields  of  North  and  South  Staffordshire.  The 
coalfield  last  named,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
busy,  smoky  towns  of  the  ''  Black  Country,"  does 
not  end  in  Staffordshire.  It  extends  into 
Worcestershire  and  the  north  of  Warwickshire, 
which  is  the  middle  county  of  England. 

In  the  north  of  the  latter  county  is  the  great 
city  of  Birmingham.  This  capital  of  the  Midlands 
stands  halfway  between  the  rivers  Severn  and 
Trent.  Iron  goods,  especially  such  as  need  much 
skill  in  making,  but  little  material,  are  made  here. 
There  is  not  now  sufficient  iron  ore  found  in  the 
district  for  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  and 
much  Swedish  iron  ore  is  imported. 

You  will  see  that  the  people  of  the  Midlands 
were  obliged  to  have  other  waterways  besides  the 
rivers,  and  that  is  why  we  find  here  the  finest 
system  of  canals  in  the  country.  The  Trent, 
Severn  and  Avon  have  been  joined  to  the  Mersey 
and  Thames  by  these  canals,  so  that  London 
gets  some  of  its  coal  supply  from  the  Black 
Country. 

Railways  run  in  all  directions  along  the  low- 
lands of  the  Midlands,  and  the  railway  companies 
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have  railway  centres  near  the  coalfields,  where 
they  make  their  own  engines.  Derby  has  the 
Midland  Railway  works,  and  Crewe  those  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway.  The  Great 
Western  Railway  runs  along  the  Severn  route, 
but  the  company  does  not  have  its  works  in  the 
Midlands. 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Productions. 

The  soil  of  the  Cheshire  plain,  and  of  many  parts 
of  the  Midlands,  is  red  and  contains  much  clay. 
This  is  the  kind  of  soil  that,  with  plenty  of  rain, 
gives  the  best  pasture  lands.  Cheshire  is  famous 
for  its  pastures,  and  Cheshire  cheeses  are  well 
known.  In  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  and  that  of 
its  tributary,  the  Soar,  many  cattle  are  reared. 
The  leather  and  boot  trade  of  Leicester,  and  the 
saddlery  trade  of  Stafford,  were  due,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  this  fact. 

Less  wheat  is  grown  in  the  Midlands  than 
barley  and  oats.  At  Burton-on-Trent  there  are 
the  largest  breweries  in  the  country.  These 
breweries  use  malted  barley  in  making  beer,  and 
they  have  the  best  water  in  England  for  the 
purpose.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  reared  on  the 
Leicestershire  hills  has  given  rise  to  the  hosiery 
trade  at  Leicester  and  Nottingham.  Each  town 
has  water  for  washing  and  dyeing  the  wool,  and 
coal  is  also  to  be  obtained. 
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The  Trent  Basin. 

If  you  should  go  to  Nottingham  on  a  working 
day  you  would  notice  the  large  number  of  women 
and  girls  who  turn  out  of  the  factories.  These  are 
the  lace- workers.  It  was  to  Nottingham  that 
Hargreaves  came,  when  the  people  of  Lancashire, 
fearing  that  his  new  machine  would  rob  them  of 
work,  broke  his  spinning-jenny.  Here  he  set  up 
the  first  cotton  factory  in  the  country. 

But  Nottingham  cottons  are  not  like  those 
of  Lancashire.  If  you  compare  a  lace  window 
curtain  with  a  piece  of  calico,  you  will  see  the 
difference  between  those  made  in  a  dry  district 
and  those  made  in  a  wet  one.  In  the  calico  the 
threads  are  tightly  drawn,  but  not  so  in  the  lace, 
where  they  are  twisted  round  one  another. 

Nottingham  Castle,  perched  on  its  high  rock, 
reminds  us  not  only  of  Robin  Hood,  but  of  later 
times  in  history.  It  was  here  that  Charles  the 
First  set  up  his  standard  in  1642. 

The  Pennine  streams  through  Derbyshire  have 
water  suitable  for  an  industry  begun  many  years 
ago  by  two  brothers  named  Lombe.  This  is  the 
making  of  silk  goods  at  Derby  and  Belper.  The 
raw  silk  is  brought  from  abroad— from  France 
or  Italy,  India  or  China,  John  Lombe  learned 
the  secret  of  silk-spinning  while  in  Italy,  and  came 
home  to  set  up  the  first  English  silk  mill  at  Derby. 

If  you  now  trace  the  River  Trent  towards  its 
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source  in  the  western  Pennine  moors,  you  will  find 
on  its  banks  a  cluster  of  towns.  Stoke  and 
Hanley  are  the  largest  of  seven  near  each  other. 
They  stand  on  a  coalfield,  and  yet  they  do  not 
make  iron,  cotton,  woollen  or  silk  goods.  This 
is  the  district  known  as  the  Potteries,  for  here 
little  but  earthenware  is  made.  The  clay  for 
coarse  pottery  is  found  between  the  coal  measures. 
The  clay  for  fine  china  pottery  comes,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  Cornwall  and  Devon,  by  way  of  the 
Mersey,  along  a  canal.  Derby  also  is  famous 
for  its  *'  Crown  Derby  "  china  ware,  and  Worcester, 
on  the  Severn,  for  its  fine  ''  Royal  Worcester  " 
porcelain. 

In  Cheshire. 

At  Stoke  we  are  almost  on  the  borders  of 
Cheshire.  In  this  county  there  is  an  industry 
that  is  due,  not  to  the  clay  of  Cheshire,  but  to  the 
salt  found  beneath  it.  Thick  beds  of  rock-salt 
lie  deep  in  the  earth  between  the  towns  of  Nant- 
wich  and  Northwich,  and  miners  bring  it  to  the 
surface.  Where  the  salt  beds  are  not  very  thick, 
or  mixed  with  too  much  earth,  narrow  shafts 
are  sunk  to  them  ;  water  is  then  poured  down  to 
dissolve  the  salt,  and  this  salt  water,  or  brine,  is 
pumped  up. 

Some  of  the  houses  in  the  salt  districts  look  very 
odd.     Some  lean  one  way  and  some  another,  while 
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others  are  built  with  great  beams  of  wood  screwed 
and  bolted  together.     So  much  salt  and  brine  are 
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WATCH-TOWER   AND  WALLS   OF  CHESTER. 


taken  from  the  earth  that  spaces  are  left  which 

cause  the  ground  to  sink,  and  the  houses  with  it. 

The  old  Roman  city  of  Chester,  on  the  River 
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Dee,  is  not  far  away  from  the  salt  mines.  Part  of 
the  ancient  walls  still  stand,  and  part,  also,  of  the 
Norman  castle,  built  to  guard  against  the  Welsh. 
Birkenhead  and  Runcorn  belong  to  Cheshire, 
and  are  ports  which  have  grown  very  rapidly. 
Many  American  and  Irish  cattle  are  landed  and 
killed  at  Birkenhead,  and  Runcorn  is  the  seaward 
end  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  Stockport,  on 
the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  and  Macclesfield, 
further  south,  are  on  the  same  coalfield  as 
Manchester  and  share  in  its  cotton  trade. 

The  Heart  of  the  Midlands. 

Let  us  now  return  by  rail,  through  Crewe,  past 
the  cluster  of  towns  in  the  Potteries,  towards  the 
bigger  cluster  in  South  Staffordshire.  On  our  way, 
we  pass  through  moors  honeycombed  with  iron 
mines,  some  of  which  are  now  worked  out.  Here, 
in  the  Midlands,  machines,  engines,  and  small 
metal  goods,  such  as  needles,  pins,  nails,  screws, 
locks  and  tools,  are  made.  All  metal  things  of 
this  kind  are  called  ''  hardware.'' 

The  Black  Country,  the  land  of  smoke,  where 
the  iron  is  smelted,  lies  around  Wolverhampton. 
Walsall  and  West  Bromwich  share  in  this  trade, 
and  supply  towns  like  Birmingham,  Coventry, 
Redditch  and  Dudley  with  iron  and  steel  for 
the  hardware  industry,  of  which  Birmingham  is 
the    centre.     This    city    has    large    works    and 
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thousands  of  skilled  workers,  who  make  buttons, 
pens,  firearms,  engines,  brass  goods  and  jewellery. 
It  may  well  be  said  to  be  the  native  home  of 
hardware,  for  James  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the 
steam-engine,  set  up  his  works  here. 

Down  the  Avon. 

Coventry,  a  town  which  makes  bicycles  and 
sewing  machines,  is  not  far  from  Birmingham. 
From  here  we  can  soon  reach  Warwick  Castle, 
which  stands  on  the  lovely  river  called  the  Upper 
Avon.  This  castle,  which  overlooks  the  river,  is 
one  of  the  few  Midland  Norman  castles  that  are  not 
in  ruins.  The  owners  of  most  of  the  castles  in 
the  Midlands  took  the  side  of  Charles  the  First 
in  the  Civil  War.  That  is  why  we  see  so  many 
ruined  castles,  for  Oliver  Cromwell  destroyed 
them  one  after  another.  The  ruins  of  Kenilworth 
Castle,  five  miles  from  Warwick,  remind  us  of 
those  stormy  days. 

We  must  not  leave  lovely  Warwickshire  without 
a  glimpse  of  the  Shakespeare  country.  Shakespeare 
was  born  and  Hved  in  his  younger  days  at  the 
charming  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  It  was 
there,  also,  that  he  died.  Thousands  of  people, 
and  amongst  them  many  Americans,  visit  his 
birthplace  every  summer.  From  Stratford,  the 
Avon  flows  through  the  fertile  valley  of  Evesham 
till  it  joins  the  Severn. 
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The  Severn  Valley. 

You  will  notice  that  the  Welsh  uplands  shelter 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Severn.  For  this  reason, 
although  many  cattle  are  reared,  more  crops  are 
grown  than  in  Cheshire.  The  counties  of  the 
Severn  valley — Worcester,  Hereford,  Gloucester 
and  Monmouth — are  famous  for  fruit,  hops  and 
grain.  You  will  see  that  Hereford  is  the  most 
sheltered  of  these  counties.  Hereford,  therefore, 
has  less  rainfall  than  the  other  parts  of  the  valley, 
and  has  the  richest  farms  and  hop  gardens.  The 
apples  and  pears  grown  in  these  counties  are  made 
into  cider  and  perry. 

The  thin  soil  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  of  the 
hills  on  the  Welsh  side  of  the  Severn,  form  good 
sheep-walks.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  made 
into  carpets  at  Kidderminster,  and  into  what  is 
known  as  West  of  England  broadcloth  at  Stroud. 
Both  places  are  near  a  coal  supply.  The  factories 
of  Stroud  are  supplied  from  the  Forest  of  Dean 
coalfield,  on  the  Welsh  side  of  the  estuary.  This 
forest,  which  belongs  to  the  King,  lies  to  the  east 
of  the  winding  River  Wye. 

The  Wye,  which  rises  in  the  same  mountain  as 
the  Severn,  waters  the  fertile  lands  of  Hereford. 
The  fine  ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey  yet  remain 
on  its  banks  to  prove  how  well  the  monks 
chose  their  dwelhng-places,  for  the  scenery  is 
charming. 
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The  smaller  River  Usk  cuts  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth into  tv^o  parts.  The  South  Wales  coal- 
field extends  into  the  v^estern  half,  and  Tredegar 
and  other  tov^ns  smelt  the  iron  also  found  here. 
Thus  we  find  Newport  at  the  river  mouth  sharing 
in  the  industries  of  Cardiff,  and  also  exporting 
coal. 

You  will  notice  that,  like  the  Wye,  the  Severn, 
in  its  lower  course,  cannot  run  straight  to  the  sea, 
because  the  land  is  so  flat.  Gloucester  is  now 
connected  with  the  estuary  by  the  Berkeley  ship 
canal.  The  ruined  castle  here  was  not  destroyed 
by  Cromwell,  but  by  Charles  the  Second  after 
the  death  of  Cromwell.  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
were  two  of  the  few  towns  in  the  west  that  took 
the  side  of  the  Parliament  in  the  Civil  War. 

Many  years  ago,  the  bulk  of  the  Severn  trade 
was  in  the  hands  of  Bristol  merchants,  who  had 
a  great  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  Bristol  still 
imports  much  sugar  and  tobacco  from  there ;  it 
also  receives  cattle  and  dairy  produce  from  the 
south  of  Ireland.  The  Lower  Avon,  on  which 
Bristol  stands,  has  very  high  tides,  yet  Bristol, 
unlike  Liverpool,  has  no  channel  deep  enough  for 
the  large  ships  of  to-day.  Of  course,  it  has  not, 
like  Liverpool,  a  great  population  at  its  back. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  fallen  from  its  old  place 
as  the  second  English  port.  Fine  new  docks 
have  been  built  nearer  the  sea,  at  Avonmouth, 
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in  the  hope  of  bringing  back  Bristol's  former 
glory,  but  with  only  small  success. 

The  Norman  castles  of  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford 
were  built  to  guard  the  river- valleys  of  the  Severn 
and  Wye  against  the  Welsh,  just  as  those  at 
Chester  and  Cardiff  guarded  the  lowland  roads. 
Shrewsbury  is  the  centre  and  county  town  of 
Shropshire.  This  county  is  the  southern  neigh- 
bour of  Cheshire,  but  is  more  sheltered,  and  grows 
much  barley ;  it  is  also  famous  for  its  "  shire  " 
horses.  The  Severn  runs  through  a  coal  and  iron 
field  in  the  south  of  this  county. 

Shropshire  made  iron  in  the  days  of  charcoal 
smelting,  and  at  Coalbrookdale  the  first  iron  bridge 
was  erected  that  was  made  of  iron  smelted  by 
coal.  Among  the  hills  which  enclose  the  Mid- 
land district  are  the  sheltered  health  resorts  of 
Cheltenham,  Leamington  and  Great  Malvern. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  WASH  RIVERS  AND 
EASTERN  ENGLAND. 

The  Vale  of  the  White  Horse  in  Berkshire  is  the 
beginning  of  two  great  strips  of  lowland,  which  are 
separated  by  hills.  The  fertile  lands  of  the 
Thames  valley  form  one  strip,  stretching  away 
almost  due  east,  while  a  second  great  wedge  of 
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lowland  extends  across  the  middle  of  England  to 
the  Wash.  This  wedge  is  joined  to  the  lowlands 
of  Eastern  England  on  either  side  of  the  Wash. 

The  vale  gets  its  name  from  the  giant  figure  of 
a  horse,  formed  by  the  thin  layer  of  soil  having 
been  removed  from  the  side  of  a  high  chalk  hill. 
It  was  in  this  vale  that,  a  thousand  years  ago, 
Alfred  the  Great  defeated  the  Danes,  who  had 
ravaged  the  country  and  taken  possession  of 
Mercia  and  the  northern  lands  of  England.  In 
memory  of  the  victory  the  Saxons  cut  this  huge 
figure,  a  copy  of  the  one  on  the  Saxon  standard. 

These  hills  are  the  first  of  the  chalk  hills  of 
England  that  we  have  seen  at  close  quarters.  If 
you  look  at  your  map,  you  may  be  able  to  trace 
a  long,  broken  line  of  such  hills  from  Salisbury 
Plain  in  Wiltshire,  across  the  country  to  Norfolk, 
to  which  they  give  a  rounded  shape. 

Rivers  have  worn  the  low  chalk  hills  away  at 
the  Wash  and  the  Humber,  but  you  will  find  them 
reappearing  in  the  Lincoln  and  Yorkshire  Wolds, 
the  latter  of  which  end  in  Flamborough  Head. 
The  middle  part  of  the  line  of  hills  is  the  lowest, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  limestone  hills,  and  in 
places  no  hills  at  all  may  be  shown  in  your  atlas. 
These  chalk  ranges,  however,  are  broader  and  the 
hills  rounder  than  the  hills  facing  them  on  the 
north.  The  country  between  the  chalk  and  the 
limestone  hills  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Witham, 
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Welland,  Nen  and  Great  Ouse.  Each  of  these 
sluggish  rivers  ends  in  mud-flats  around  the  Wash, 
which  the  tides  are  gradually  filling  with  sand 
and  gravel  from  the  sea  and  with  silt  from  the 
rivers. 

Many  years  ago  the  Wash  was  a  shallow  sea, 
with  islands  here  and  there,  and  it  extended  far 
into  the  country.  In  Saxon  times,  towns  and 
villages  were  built  on  these  islands,  safe  from  the 
Danes ;  and  here,  also,  the  monks  of  Ely  and 
Crowland  built  their  abbeys. 

The  northern  part  of  Cambridgeshire  is  still 
called  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  Ely  Cathedral  is  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Saxon  minster.  It  was  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely  that  Hereward  the  Wake,  the  son 
of  a  Saxon  noble  of  Mercia,  held  out  against 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  monks  had  drained 
some  of  the  lands  even  at  that  time,  but  much  of 
the  district  was  uncultivated  swamp  with  many 
marshy  pools,  the  home  of  wild  fowl.  About  three 
hundred  years  ago  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  a 
great  part  of  the  Fens  drained ;  this  part  is  now 
called  the  Bedford  Level.  Many  men  are  em- 
ployed in  keeping  the  Fen-lands  drained,  and,  of 
course,  this  means  that  much  money  is  spent. 

The  coasts  of  Eastern  England  are  really  fen- 
lands  also,  except  where  the  rounded  chalk  hills 
face  the  sea.  In  the  fens  of  the  Lincoln  coast 
along  the  Humber,  you  will  find  New  Holland. 
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This  reminds  us  that  it  was  a  Hollander,  from  a 
land  very  like  the  marshy  Fens,  who  taught  us 
the  best  way  to  drain  the  land. 

The  artificial  port  of  Immingham,  on  this  coast, 
has  a  great  future  before  it,  and  its  geographical 
and  natural  advantages  will  materially  help  its 
success.  Its  deep-water  dock,  completed  in  1912, 
is  connected  with  the  North  Sea  by  a  deep-water 
channel,  which  allows  the  largest  ships  to  enter 
and  leave  at  any  state  of  the  tide.  Immingham 
is  the  deepest  dock  on  the  east  coast  of  England. 

The  lower  coasts  of  East  Anglia,  the  land  south 
of  the  Wash,  are  also  marshlands,  called  the 
*'  Broads.''  The  rivers  here  have  been  silted  up, 
and  the  flat  land  is  full  of  shallow  pools,  fringed 
with  weeds  and  water-plants.  This  is  a  holiday 
haunt  for  the  sportsman  and  the  fisherman,  for 
wild  duck  abound  and  the  rivers  are  full  of  fish. 

You  would  not  expect  to  find  good  natural 
harbours  on  such  a  coast.  The  old  port  of  Boston 
was  second  only  to  London  in  Norman  times, 
when  small  vessels  carried  wool  away  from  our 
shores.  Grimsby  and  Yarmouth  are  the  great 
centres  of  the  fishing  industry.  Notice  on  your 
map  how  these  towns  are  connected  by  rail  with 
the  great  centres  of  population.  Yarmouth  has 
no  harbour,  but  the  Yarmouth  Roads  protect 
its  fishing  vessels.  They  say  in  Yarmouth,  ''We 
kill   our   best   friends."      These   friends   are    the 
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herrings,  which  become  "  bloaters  '*  when  dried 
and  smoked.  Lowestoft  shares  in  the  herring 
industry  of  Yarmouth ;  and  both  places,  Uke 
Cromer,  are  summer  seaside  resorts. 

In  Essex,  where  there  is  some  harder  rock  near 
the  coast,  a  port  has  been  made  at  Harwich. 
This  is  really  an  outport  of  London,  and  the 
quickest  way  to  reach  Belgium  and  Holland 
and  the  countries  beyond.  Further  south,  along 
the  Essex  coast,  walls  or  dykes  have  been 
built  to  keep  out  the  sea.  The  clear  water  of 
the  rivers  here  flows  into  estuaries  famous  for 
oysters. 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Productions. 
You  will  remember  that  the  low  lands  of  the 
east  of  England  have  the  smallest  rainfall,  and 
you  have  already  seen  that  there  is  plenty  of  water 
for  the  soil  in  the  valleys  of  the  Wash  rivers — in 
fact,  too  much.  The  lands  reclaimed  by  drainage 
are  formed  of  rich  river  mud  and  fine  sand,  with 
suflicient  clay  to  give  wheat  a  firm  hold.  We 
therefore  find  much  more  wheat  grown  here 
than  in  the  Midland  counties,  as  well  as  barley, 
peas,  beans,  and  root  plants.  The  county  of 
Cambridge  is  entirely  fenland,  except  near  the 
university  town  of  Cambridge,  where  the  low 
chalk  hills  cross  the  county.  A  great  quantity  of 
wheat  is  grown  in  the  Ouse  valley,  especially  in 
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Bedfordshire,  west  of  the  fens.  The  firm  wheat 
straw  gave  rise  to  the  making  of  straw-plait  at 
Luton  and  Dunstable  in  this  county.  Most  of 
the  straw-plait  now  comes  from  other  lands  by 
way  of  the  London  docks.  Straw  hats  and 
bonnets  are  made  in  the  factories  of  these  towns. 

Rutland  is  the  smallest  county  in  England  and 
contains  part  of  the  limestone  range  of  hills.  The 
clay  lands  of  this  county  and  its  neighbours 
resemble  those  of  the  Midlands,  and  a  large  number 
of  cattle  are  reared  on  them.  Stilton  cheeses  come 
from  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  while  Northamp- 
ton and  Kettering  share  in  the  leather  trade  of 
Leicester.  These  towns  have  great  factories  where 
boots  and  shoes  are  made.  Near  the  Chiltern 
Hills  is  Aylesbury,  whose  pastures  supply  butter 
and  milk  to  the  London  markets. 

The  River  Witham,  flowing  through  a  gap  in 
the  limestone  hills,  provided  a  place  of  defence 
where  the  Romans  could  build  a  city.  The  old 
Roman  gateway  of  Lincoln  still  faces  the  gap, 
and  the  castle  and  cathedral  tell  us  that  Lincoln 
was  an  important  city  in  Norman  times. 

The  eastern  counties  are  the  best  corn-producing 
lands  in  our  islands.  The  slight  summer  rains, 
and  the  soil  of  chalk,  sand  and  clay,  combine  to 
help  the  farmer  in  growing  wheat.  Barley  and 
rye,  as  well  as  root  plants  and  vegetables,  are  also 
grown.     Rye,  turnips  and  mangolds  are  grown 
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as  food  for  cattle,  the  finest  animals  being  the 
famous  Norfolk  shorthorns.  The  Lincoln  sheep, 
reared  on  the  warm,  dry  chalk  hills,  in  former 
days  gave  wool  for  the  Yorkshire  weavers.  The 
wool  is  now  made  into  carpets  at  Louth. 

Norwich  is  a  market  town  for  grain,  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
farming  district.  Leeds  at  one  time  took  second 
place  to  Norwich  in  the  weaving  of  woollen  cloth. 
Near  Norwich  is  the  small  town  of  Worstead, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  a  kind  of  cloth. 
Starch,  which  is  made  from  wheat,  is  manufactured 
at  Norwich.  One  part  of  Norfolk  is  called 
''  Poppyland,"  for  the  poppies  in  the  fields  of 
ripening  corn  are  a  blaze  of  colour.  The  low 
lands  in  all  these  eastern  counties,  with  their 
marshy  pools,  provide  suitable  grounds  for 
rearing  large  numbers  of  geese  and  turkeys. 

The  county  of  Essex  contains  West  Ham,  really 
a  corner  of  London,  and  Epping  Forest,  a  London 
pleasure-ground.  This  county  has  much  pasture 
land,  and  the  cattle  and  market-gardens  help  to 
feed  the  millions  of  people  in  London. 

Ipswich,  like  Norwich,  was  once  a  river-port, 
before  the  river  on  which  it  stands  was  silted  up. 
These  towns,  and  others,  such  as  Lincoln,  Gran- 
tham and  Gainsborough,  are  not  only  market 
centres,  but  are  engaged  in  making  farming 
implements  and  machinery. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

THE    THAMES    VALLEY. 

Tracing  the  branch  of  the  chalk  hills  extending 
from  Salisbury  Plain  south  of  the  Thames  vaUey, 
you  will  find  that  they  end  in  a  cliff  in  Kent  called 
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KINGSGATE   CASTLE,   THE   NORTH   FORELAND. 

the  North  Foreland.  The  Saxon  name  for  a  hill 
was  ''  down  "  or  ''  don/'  and  these  hills  are  still 
called  the  North  Downs.  The  hilly  districts  have 
fewer  people  than  the  river  valleys,  and  we  find 
in  the  Thames  valley  the  largest  city  in  the 
world. 
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The  slopes  of  the  hills,  especially  of  those  north 
of  the  Thames,  are  covered  with  trees,  and  many  of 
the  woods,  such  as  the  one  known  as  Bumham 
Beeches,  have  a  beauty  of  their  own.  The  beech 
trees  of  these  hills  give  material  for  a  domestic 
manufacture,  that  of  furniture  making.  Thousands 
of  families  are  engaged  in  this  industry,  and,  while 
villages  make  the  parts,  towns,  like  High  Wycombe, 
make  the  finished  furniture. 

Streams  flow  from  the  hills  to  join  the  Thames, 
but  much  of  the  water  never  reaches  the  great 
river,  for  it  is  filtered  and  stored  for  the  use  of 
London.  The  pure  water  of  these  streams,  and 
especially  that  of  the  Kennet,  is  used  in  many 
small  towns  in  making  paper. 

The  Kennet,  Wey  and  Mole  join  the  Thames 
on  the  south  side,  cutting  their  way  through  the 
chalk  hills.  A  route  from  London  to  Bristol 
Ues  along  the  Kennet  valley,  and  routes  to  the 
south  coast  cross  gaps  in  the  North  Downs  at 
Guildford  and  Dorking. 

The  River  Medway  does  not  join  the  Thames 
till  it  reaches  its  estuary  at  the  Nore.  At  the 
mouth  of  this  river  is  the  famous  government 
dockyard  at  Chatham,  and  also  the  fortified 
seaport  of  Sheerness,  which  has  a  military  arsenal. 

Just  before  it  reaches  the  town  of  Reading,  the 
Thames  breaks  through  the  range  of  chalk  hills 
extending  to  the  north-east.     These  hills  separate 
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the  upper  from  the  middle  portion  of  the  Thames 
valley.  The  Thames  has  its  beginning  in  a 
number  of  small  streams  which  rise  in  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  at  no  great  height.  Thus,  although  the 
Thames  is  almost  as  long  as  the  Severn,  its  current 
is  slower,  and  it  has  a  very  winding  course. 

In  the  Upper  Thames  valley  is  the  town  of 
Swindon,  standing  where  a  break  in  the  Wiltshire 
chalk  hills  makes  a  way  for  road  and  rail.  Here 
are  the  works  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  which 
joins  London  to  Wales  and  the  Cornish  peninsula. 
The  wool  of  the  sheep  reared  on  the  chalk  downs 
of  Wiltshire,  and  the  nearness  of  the  Bristol 
coalfield,  account  for  the  woollen  industry  of 
Bradford  and  Trowbridge.  These  towns  share 
with  Stroud  in  the  manufacture  of  West-of -England 
cloth. 

Down  the  Thames. 

Oxford  is  the  chief  city  of  the  Upper  Thames 
valley.  It  is  said  that  King  Alfred  founded  a 
*'  school  of  learning  "  at  Oxford,  but  there  is  no 
written  history  to  prove  this.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  town  grew  up  in  Saxon  times  at  a  place 
where  the  river  could  be  forded,  and  that  in  later 
times  colleges  were  founded  in  succession  and 
joined  together  to  form  the  University. 

The  river  cannot  be  forded  here  now,  for  between 
Oxford  and  Teddington,  which  is  about  eighty 
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miles  from  the  sea,  more  than  thirty  locks  have 
been  made  to  keep  the  water  deep  enough  for 
small  steamers.  The  River  Thames  leaves  the 
chalk  lands  just  before  reaching  Reading,  and 
flows  over  a  valley  of  clay  formation,  which 
extends  beyond  London,  and  is  called  London 
clay.  Wheat  is  grown  on  these^clay  lands,  but 
not  so  much  as  in  former  days.  Lands  that  were 
at  one  time  wheatfields  are  now  market  gardens 
or  pastures  for  cattle. 

We  must  remember  that  there  are  now  in 
London  as  many  people  as  may  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  Scotland  and  half  of  Ireland  together. 
This  means  that  the  market  gardeners  and  dairy 
farmers  all  round  London  have  a  great  market 
close  at  hand.  As  railways  branch  out  from 
London  in  all  directions,  milk,  fruit  and  vegetables 
may  be  quickly  carried  to  the  city. 

The  wheat  lands  of  the  Thames  valley  account 
for  the  biscuit  factories  of  Reading,  as  well  as  for 
the  straw-plait  industry  of  Hitchin,  which  is  a 
near  neighbour  of  Bedford.  The  barley  grown 
in  the  valley  partly  supplies  the  breweries  of 
Brentford  and  London. 

There  are  few  towns  of  any  size  to  be  found  in 
the  Thames  valley,  if  we  except  those  in  the 
London  district,  which  together  make  what  is 
called  "  Greater  London.''  In  days  gone  by,  kings 
and   queens   attempted   to   stay   the   growth   of 
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London,  ''  foreseeing  that  such  a  fulness  could 
not  be  there  without  an  emptiness  in  other 
places.*' 

From  Reading  the  river  flows  quietly  and  peace- 
fully along  between  wooded  hills  and  fertile 
meadows.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
noble  river,  which  has  been  called  the  royal 
river,  for  kings  and  queens  have  dwelt  on  its 
banks. 

The  round  tower  of  the  royal  castle  of  Windsor 
overlooks  the  Thames  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
ancient  forest  of  Windsor  on  the  other.  Kingston 
is  the  King's  town  of  Saxon  times,  and  in  its 
market  place  may  be  seen  the  ancient  stone  on 
which,  it  is  said,  seven  Saxon  Kings  were  crowned. 
Between  Windsor  and  Kingston  the  river  flows 
past  the  place  where  King  John  signed  Magna 
Charta. 

The  Middle  Thames  is  in  its  glory  in  the  summer- 
time, and  is  then  crowded  with  steam  launches, 
house-boats  and  rowing  boats.  The  weary 
Londoner  comes  out  here  to  row  on  the  river, 
and  to  escape  the  *'  incessant  roar  "  of  London. 
He  cannot,  however,  camp  out  nowadays,  because 
the  sides  of  the  river  are  studded  with  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  whose  lawns  and  gardens  slope  down 
to  the  river.  The  Middle  Thames  is  famous  for 
boating,  and  great  interest  is  taken  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  boat  race  and  Henley  regatta. 
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As  the  Thames  nears  London,  its  banks  become 
covered  with  mud,  churned  up  by  the  many 
steamers.  In  London  itself,  the  low  banks  have 
been  raised  and  embankments  made.  The  river 
flows  between  these,  past  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  under  many 
bridges. 

The  last  and  greatest  of  these  is  the  Tower 
Bridge.  Between  this  and  London  Bridge  is 
Billingsgate  Fish  Market,  where  thousands  of  tons 
of  fish  are  landed.  Large  ships  can  sail  up  the 
tidal  water  as  far  as  London  Bridge,  for  the  lower 
roadway  of  the  Tower  Bridge  can  be  raised.  The 
biggest  ships,  however,  unload  at  the  docks  further 
down  the  river,  which  also  form  part  of  the  Port 
of  London.  Most  of  the  docks  have  been  cut  into 
the  swampy  banks  of  the  north  side,  where  the 
River  Lea  joins  the  Thames.  At  Deptford,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  all  foreign  cattle  are 
landed  and  killed.  Their  hides,  together  with  the 
cargoes  of  hides  and  skins  coming  into  the  docks, 
supply  the  leather  factories  of  South  London. 

After  passing  Greenwich  with  its  observatory, 
and  Woolwich  with  its  arsenal,  the  river  broadens 
out  between  Gravesend  and  Tilbury,  and  widens 
again  to  the  Nore,  where  there  is  a  lightship.  New 
docks  are  to  be  made  at  Tilbury  for  the  use  of 
the  largest  ships,  and  a  landing-stage  is  to  be  built 
here  like  the  one  at  Liverpool. 


LONDON.  Ill 

London. 

London  is  the  capital  or  chief  city  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  metropolis  or  mother  city  of  the 
great  British  Empire.  In  London  are  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  where  the  laws  are  made ;  here 
are  the  High  Courts  of  Justice,  and  also  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  where  the  King  holds  his  court. 
London  is  really  not  one  town,  but  a  great  cluster 
of  manufacturing  towns.  No  coal  is  found  near 
the  city,  so  it  must  be  brought  by  sea  and  canal. 
This  is  a  great  drawback  to  some  of  its  manu- 
factures, and  especially  to  its  shipbuilding  industry. 
Yet  the  people  of  London  are  engaged  in  almost 
every  kind  of  industry,  though  chiefly  those  that 
need  much  skilled  labour.  Thousands  of  workers 
are  engaged  in  making  soap,  leather,  glass,  boots 
and  clothes,  while  many  hands  are  employed  in 
sugar,  biscuit  and  jam  factories.  London  also 
has  large  breweries  and  carriage  works. 

All  the  principal  mining  and  manufacturing 
companies,  foreign  as  well  as  British,  have  their 
head  offices  in  London.  All  the  chief  roads  and 
railways  of  Great  Britain  lead  to  London,  just  as 
all  the  most  important  ocean  trade  routes  lead  to 
its  port.  London  is  not  only  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  city  in  our  islands,  but  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  city  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SOUTHERN  ENGLAND. 

A  PERSON  wishing  to  go  to  the  continent  may 
embark  at  the  outports  of  London — Harwich  or 
Queenborough.  If  he  wished  to  take  the  quickest 
route  to  Paris,  he  would  go  by  the  South-Eastem 
and  Chatham  Railway  to  Dover.  If  not  pressed 
for  time  he  might  travel  by  Folkestone  or  New- 
haven,  whose  packet  steamers  cross  where  the 
Channel  is  broader.  To  reach  Newhaven  he 
would  travel  by  the  London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway,  which  runs  through  one  gap  in 
the  chalk  hills  called  the  North  Downs  and 
another  in  the  South  Downs. 

Between  these  ranges  lies  a  broad  belt  of  clay 
land,  similar  to  that  of  the  Thames  valley,  but 
higher,  and  with  hills  in  the  middle.  This  is  the 
Weald,  which  at  one  time  was  all  forest  land.  In 
days  gone  by,  the  Weald  was  famous  for  its  iron, 
smelted  with  charcoal  made  from  the  wood  of  its 
forests.  Such  village  names  as  Hammerpot  leave 
us  the  memory  of  this  industry. 

On  the  map  you  may  trace  the  chalk  downs 
from  Salisbury  Plain  to  the  sea  cliffs  of  southern 
England.  The  North  Downs  broaden  out  as  they 
near  the  sea,  and  give  the  coast  of  Kent  a  rounded 
form,   just   as   the   chalk   wolds   do   in   Norfolk. 
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The  Isle  of  Thanet,  which,  you  may  remember,  is 
an  island  no  longer,  has  the  eastern  end  of  these 
hills  in  the  North  Foreland.  The  South  Downs 
stretch  across  the  middle  of  Hampshire  and 
Sussex,  and  end  in  the  high  cliff  of  Beachy  Head. 

Besides  the  North  and  South  Downs,  a  third 
line  of  chalk  hills  radiates  from  Salisbury  Plain. 
This  line  reaches  the  south  coast  to  end  in  cliffs 
like  St.  Alban's  Head  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 
This  is  not  an  island  at  all,  but  a  peninsula,  facing 
the  Needles,  which  are  the  end  of  a  belt  of  chalk 
stretching  across  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

None  of  these  hills  are  very  high  ;  many  are 
treeless  and  covered  with  short  grass  and  heather. 
All  the  uplands  are  famous  for  the  sheep  reared 
on  them,  and  the  splendid  South  Down  mutton 
is  highly  prized.  Salisbury  Plain  is  not  a  real  plain, 
but  a  wide  space  of  chalky  upland  with  hills  here 
and  there.  Many  sheep  feed  on  the  grass  of  its 
thin  turf,  but  few  people  live  on  its  dry,  unculti- 
vated down-lands.  For  the  latter  reason  it  was 
chosen  by  the  Government  as  a  training  ground 
for  the  army.  The  mysterious  stone  circle  called 
Stonehenge  lies  on  Salisbury  Plain.  No  one  knows 
what  this  circle  was  used  for,  but  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  an  ancient  temple. 

You  will  notice  at  once  that  the  rivers  flowing 
to  the  south  coast  cannot  be  anything  but  short. 
Many  of  them  are  simply  trout  streams,  beloved 
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of  the  angler,  for  there  are  no  manufacturing 
towns  on  their  banks  to  pollute  the  water.  Some 
of  the  streams  make  their  way  through  breaks  in 
the  South  Downs.  In  these  gaps  towns  have 
been  built,  for  here  was  the  route  for  traffic  by 
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THE   HOSPITAL   OF   ST.    CROSS,   WINCHESTER, 
founded  by  Bishop  de  Blots  in  1 132  ;   rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Beaufort. 

road,  and  later  on  by  railway.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  capital  of  each  of  these  southern 
counties  stands  in  such  a  gap,  where  it  can  easily 
be  reached  from  all  parts  of  the  shire. 

Maidstone,  on  the  Medway,  stands  in  a  gap  of 
the  North  Downs,  just  as  Lewes  on  the  Sussex 
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Ouse  does  in  a  gap  of  the  South  Downs.  Win- 
chester, SaUsbury  and  Dorchester  stand  where  the 
Rivers  Itchen,  the  Hampshire  Avon  and  the 
Frome  make  their  way  through  the  hills.  These 
towns  are  the  county  towns  of  Hampshire, 
Wiltshire  and  Dorset  respectively. 


Photo  by  Frith. 

THE   BRETHREN   OF  THE   HOSPITAL   OF   ST.    CROSS, 

WINCHESTER. 


Vegetable  and  Animal  Productions. 

Away  from  the  hills,  the  plough-lands  of 
Southern  England  give  good  returns  in  wheat 
and  other  crops.  The  Hampshire  plain,  and  the 
strip  extending  between  the  South  Downs  and 
the  sea,  are  fertile  farm-lands. 
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Between  Southampton  and  the  River  Avon  lies 
the  New  Forest.  Many  oaks  and  beeches  grow 
there,  and  the  oaks  formerly  supplied  the  timber 
for  our  ships,  the  ''  wooden  walls  of  England.*' 
This  timber  is  still  used  in  our  royal  dockyard  at 
Portsmouth,  and  in  making  yachts  for  the  yachting 
clubs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

William  the  Conqueror  drove  away  the  people 
living  in  the  forest  and  kept  it  as  a  hunting 
ground,  for,  as  an  old  writer  says  :  ''He  loved  the 
high  deer  as  if  he  were  their  father.'*  No  deer  are 
there  now,  but  ponies  run  wild  in  the  glades 
and  across  the  heaths  where  the  trees  have  been 
cut  down. 

The  woodlands  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorset  are 
also  covered  chiefly  with  oaks  and  beech  trees. 
Large  herds  of  swine  find  much  food  by  rooting 
up  the  acorns  and  beech  nuts  which  have  fallen 
to  the  ground.  Dorset  is  famous  for  its  bacon, 
and  *'  Prime  Wiltshire**  is  well  known  to  everyone. 

The  thick  forests  of  the  Weald  once  sepa- 
rated the  men  of  Kent  from  the  South  and  West 
Saxons.  Now  most  of  it  is  a  well  cultivated  and 
productive  region,  covered  with  hop-gardens, 
fruit  orchards  and  farm  lands.  There  are  still 
well-wooded  patches,  and  plantations  producing 
the  hop-poles  used  in  the  district. 

The  soil  is  too  fertile  to  be  left  under  grass,  and 
because  there  are  few  pastures,  milk  is  quite  scarce. 
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The  lighter  and  more  sandy  soils  of  the  Kent  river 
valleys  produce  the  best  hops  and  fruits.  Large 
quantities  of  cherries,  strawberries,  plums  and 
filberts  are  sent  in  their  seasons  to  Covent  Garden 
Market  in  London,  as  well  as  to  other    towns. 
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COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET, 


Much  Kent  fruit  is  used  in  the  great  jam  factories 
of  London. 

In  the  hop-picking  season  numbers  of  poor 
people  from  the  east  end  of  London  find  work  for 
a  time  in  the  Kentish  hop  gardens.  The  hops  are 
used  in  the  many  breweries  of  London,  and  are  also 

sent  to  Burton-on-Trent. 

£—(884) 
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Canterbury  Cathedral,  from  whose  tower  we 
may  see  market  gardens  and  orchards  on  all  sides, 
reminds  us  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  Thomas  a 
Becket.  Kent  saw  the  first  Christian  preacher  in 
England  when  Augustine  landed.  He  became, 
under  the  Pope  of  Rome,  the  first  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  It  was  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Becket, 
who,  you  remember,  was  slain  in  the  cathedral, 
that  pilgrims  ''  cantered  "  to  the  city  in  Norman 
times. 


Along  the  English  Channel. 

The  southern  coast  of  England  is  the  most 
interesting  of  all  our  British  coasts.  Across  the 
''  Sleeve,''  as  the  French  people  call  the  EngHsh 
Channel,  are  fortified  ports  facing  our  own  at 
Dover,  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  These  ports 
remind  us  of  the  days  when  English  monarchs 
claimed  to  be  Kings  of  France,  and  English 
armies  carried  war  into  that  country.  Happily, 
the  old  enmity  between  England  and  France  is 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  Channel  Islands  are  the  only  French  terri- 
tory left  to  us.  These  islands  are  near  the  coast 
of  '*  Sunny  France.*'  Jersey  is  a  charming 
holiday  resort,  and  Alderney  has  given  its  name 
to  a  handsome  breed  of  small  cows,  which  are 
famous  for  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
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their  milk.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  share 
with  our  French  neighbours  in  sending  us  early 
potatoes,  tomatoes  and  fruits.  Some  of  the 
islanders  are  fishermen,  as  you  would  expect. 

Fishing  towns  and  villages  may  also  be  found 
on  the  south  coast  of  England,  but  chiefly  in  Kent. 
You  will  see  that  Margate,  Ramsgate  and  Deal 
face  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  North  Sea.  Near 
Deal  is  Dover,  an  artificial  port  facing  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Strait  of  Dover. 

A  great  double  harbour,  made  by  constructing 
three  enormous  breakwaters,  was  opened  by  King 
George  V,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1908.  The 
naval  harbour  is  large  enough  to  shelter  a  fleet 
from  the  storms  of  the  Channel,  and  in  the  com- 
mercial harbour  the  greatest  ocean  liners  may 
lie  alongside  the  pier  to  land  mails.  Dover  is 
now  a  port  of  call  for  some  of  the  ocean-going 
ships. 

Another  artificial  naval  harbour  has  been  con- 
structed at  Portland  by  the  convicts  of  the 
prison  there.  The  Isle  of  Portland  is  joined,  at 
low  tide,  to  Dorsetshire  by  Chesil  Beach,  a  remark- 
able stretch  of  shingle  cast  up  by  the  sea.  The 
convicts  are  generally  employed  in  quarrying 
Portland  stone,  the  limestone  rock  which  was  used 
in  building  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

The  Isle  of  Portland  is  really  the  end  of  the 
limestone  rocks  which  continue  from  the  Mendip 
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and  Cotswold  Hills.  The  isle  of  Portland  acts 
as  a  shelter  from  the  Atlantic  storms  for  the 
packet  station  and  watering-place  of  Weymouth. 
Chesil  Beach  is  not  the  only  part  of  the  south 
coast  that  the  sea  has  made.     You  will  notice 
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THE   QUARRIES  AT  PORTLAND. 


Dungeness  in  Kent,  which,  from  the  map,  may  be 
thought  to  be  a  chalk  promontory.  It  is,  however, 
a  growing  tongue  of  sand  and  shingle,  which  is 
thrown  up  by  the  opposing  tides  meeting  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover. 

In  Norman  times  there  were  several  ports  along 
this  part  of  the  coast  which  had  a  great  trade  with 
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France  in  wines  and  silk  goods.  There  were 
five  at  first,  and  they  were  called  the  *'  Cinque 
Ports/' 

Dover  is  the  only  one  remaining  a  great  port, 
because  the  sea  has  filled  the  harbours  of  the 
others  with  sand  and  shingle.  Sandwich,  Romney 
and  Winchelsea  are  now  inland  towns  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  the  harbour  of  Hastings  is  too 
shallow  for  big  ships.  Folkestone  and  Newhaven 
have  taken  the  places  of  these  old  ports  in  the 
trade  with  France. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  separated  from  Hampshire 
by  the  two  channels  called  the  Solent  andSpithead, 
forms  a  natural  breakwater  for  Portsmouth  Har- 
bour and  Southampton  Water.  The  safe  channel 
of  Spithead  is  spoken  of  by  our  Jack  Tars  as  the 
''  King's  Bed-chamber."  A  great  many  naval 
reviews  take  place  here.  Forts  guard  the  narrow 
entrance  to  the  spacious  Portsmouth  Harbour, 
in  which  rides  Nelson's  old  battleship,  the 
Victory. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  not  only  shelters  the  port  of 
Southampton,  but  causes  it  to  have  four  high 
tides  a  day.  The  tidal  wave  from  the  ocean, 
in  meeting  the  western  end  of  the  island,  divides 
into  two  parts.  The  first  part  flows  up  the  Solent, 
causing  a  high  tide,  while  the  other  part  passes 
along  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  and  then 
up    Spithead.     This   causes   a   second   high   tide 
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shortly  after  the  first.  Southampton  is  con- 
nected with  London  by  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway,  and  fast  trains  carry  the  mails 
brought  to  the  port  by  the  ocean  hners. 

The  green  down-lands  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  are 
very    healthy,    and    there    are    several  charming 
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THE  WISH  TOWER  AND   PROMENADE,   EASTBOURNE. 


health  resorts  on  the  coasts,  such  as  Ventnor  and 
Cowes.  There  are  many  other  sunny  resorts 
on  the  south  coast  of  England.  You  wiU  notice 
that  several  of  them  are  sheltered  by  the  South 
Downs  from  the  winds  of  the  north.  That  is  why 
places  Hke  Yarmouth  and  Cromer,  in  Norfolk,  are 
summer  resorts  only,  while  the  seaside  places  on 
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the    south    coast    have    visitors,  and    especially 
invalid  visitors,  all  the  year  round. 

Brighton,  sometimes  called  *'  London  by  the 
Sea,*'  like  Bournemouth,  is  a  very  fashionable 
watering-place  ;  that  is,  it  is  visited  by  wealthy 
people.  Eastbourne  and  Hastings  are  also  well- 
known  resorts,  while  Margate  and  Ramsgate,  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  are  popular  resorts  within  easy 
reach  of  London. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

SCOTLAND. 

THE    NORTHERN    HIGHLANDS. 

Mountain  and  mist,  lone  glen  and  murmuring  stream, 
The  shaggy  forest  and  the  grey  hillside  — 
These  are  thy  features,  Scotland,  these  the  pride 

Of  those  that  love  thee,  and  thy  minstrel's  theme. 

Robert  Reid. 

If  you  examine  the  relief  map  of  Scotland  you 
find  that  the  country  falls  naturally  into  three 
parts.  There  is  a  great  mountain  region  in 
the  north,  and  an  upland  region  in  the  south,  and 
these  enclose  the  central  lowlands.  The  moun- 
tains in  the  north  are  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  people  as  High- 
landers ;  similarly  the  country  south  of  the 
mountain  region  is  known  as  the  Lowlands,  and 
its  people  as  Lowland  Scottish. 
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The  mountain  region  consists  of  a  lofty  plateau 
which  in  past  ages  has  been  cracked  across  by  a 
movement  of  the  earth's  crust.  Ages  of  wind 
and  weather,  water  and  ice,  have  formed  this  long 
narrow  cleft  into  the  deep  valley  or  glen  called 
Glenmore.  The  highest  part  of  this  glen  is  Httle 
more  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Rivers  drain  into  Glenmore,  and  it  is  filled 
with  a  series  of  long,  narrow  lakes.  The  longest 
of  these  is  Loch  Ness,  which  has  an  outlet  by 
the  River  Ness  into  Moray  Firth.  The  lakes 
have  been  joined  to  form  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
which  is  entered  from  Fort  William  by  a  series  of 
eight  locks  kno.wn  as  ''  Neptune's  Staircase."  This 
canal  makes  possible  a  passage  for  small  steamers 
to  Inverness,  avoiding  the  stormy  voyage  round 
the  north  of  Scotland. 

Although  the  mountainous  regions  north  and 
south  of  Glenmore  are  really  one,  yet  it  is  usual 
to  speak  of  the  two  sections  as  the  Northern 
Highlands  and  the  Grampian  Highlands  respec- 
tively. The  Northern  Highland  portion  of  the 
plateau  lies  in  almost  parallel  ridges  from  the 
western  coast  to  the  narrow  coastal  plain  on  the 
east.  The  ridges  lie  close  together,  and  are  of 
great  height.  Peaks  rise  above  the  general  level 
to  a  height  of  2,500  feet,  and  to  a  greater  elevation 
still  in  Ben  More  (3,273  feet)  and  Ben  Attow 
(3,383  feet). 
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You  will  understand  the  immense  difficulty  of 
making  roads  and  railways  in  this  part  of  Scot- 
land, and  why  there  are  no  towns  except  on  the 
eastern  coastal  plain.  The  direction  of  the  ridges 
of  the  Northern  Highlands  may  be  observed  from 
a  study  of  the  long  deep  lochs  filling  the  glens,  of 
which  Loch  Shin  is  the  chief.  The  great  boulders, 
smoothed  and  scratched,  which  are  to  be  found 
on  the  skirts  of  the  hills  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
glens,  tell  of  the  ancient  glaciers  which  trenched 
out  and  widened  these  valleys. 

No  one  looking  at  the  map  of  Scotland  can  fail 
to  notice  the  remarkable  character  of  the  western 
coast.  From  north  to  south  there  is  a  series  of 
long,  narrow,  winding  openings  cut  deep  into  the 
land.  These  are  similar  to  the  lochs  of  the  inland 
valleys.  In  fact,  they  are  called  by  the  same  Gaelic 
name,  and  are  termed  sea-lochs ;  they  are  simply 
sea-filled  valleys,  showing  where  the  glens  have 
been  drowned  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  land. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  these  sea-lochs  as 
''  fiords,*'  the  name  given  to  similar  inlets  in  the 
coast  of  Norway.  On  the  map,  notice  Loch 
Torridon,  a  long  sea-loch,  and,  parallel  to  it. 
Loch  Maree,  a  fresh-water  lake.  Loch  Maree, 
like  Loch  Shin,  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  and 
attracts  anglers.  Loch  Linnhe,  a  sea-loch,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Caledonian  Canal.  Other  openings 
are    called   firths,    while    some    of    the    passages 
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between  the  islands  are  called  kyles^  or  sounds. 
Firth,  which  is  really  ''  fiord/'  and  '*  sound  '*  are 
Norse  words,  but  *'  kyle  '*  is  Gaelic.  Gaelic  is  a 
form  of  the  Celtic  language,  for  the  Highlanders, 
like  the  Welsh,  are  Celts.  The  sea-lochs  on  the 
western  coast  are  useless  as  harbours,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  absence  of  towns  and  good  roads  to 
the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  coast  is  a  series  of 
wild  cliffs,  ending  in  Cape  Wrath,  which  rises 
sheer  to  a  height  of  370  feet.  The  name  Wrath 
was  given  by  the  Norsemen,  who,  in  bygone  days, 
sailed  round  the  British  Isles  and  settled  in  various 
parts.  The  word  means  "  turning,"  or  '*  corner,'* 
and  has  no  reference  to  the  angry  storms  upon 
which  the  cliffs  look  down.  Scottish  sailors,  how- 
ever, speak  of  the  ''  Boars  of  Duncansbay,"  mean- 
ing the  wild  waves  beating  on  the  cape  forming 
the  opposite  corner  of  the  northern  peninsula. 

The  long  openings  into  the  land,  with  the  glens 
lying  east  and  west,  and  the  nearness  of  the  sea, 
all  help  to  modify  the  climate  of  Northern  Scot- 
land. The  great  height  of  the  land,  however, 
tends  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the  warm  winds 
which  blow  along  the  glens. 

You  will  notice  the  many  islands,  which  formed 
part  of  the  coast  until  the  age  when  the  sea-lochs 
were  formed.  You  will  see  on  the  map  a  series 
of  them.     An  island  with  two  names,  Lewis  and 
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Harris,  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
sunken  valley  of  the  Minch.  Lewis  and  Harris 
together  form  the  largest  island  in  the  group 
called  the  Outer  Hebrides.  These  are  separated 
by  the  Little  Minch  from  islands  nearer  the 
mainland  called  the  Inner  Hebrides. 

The  shallow  Minch  and  many  of  the  sea-lochs 
are  feeding-places  for  herrings,  and  the  capital  of 
Lewis,  Stornoway,  is  a  famous  fishing  port.  A 
large  part  of  the  island  of  Lewis  and  Harris  con- 
sists of  bog  and  moorland,  and  the  people  are  very 
poor.  The  hill  slopes,  however,  provide  food  for 
sheep,  which  give  the  wool  for  a  home  industry, 
the  making  of  a  kind  of  woollen  cloth  known 
as  ''  Harris  Tweed,"  which  is  also  made  by  the 
poor  people  of  other  parts  of  the  Highlands. 

At  an  exhibition  of  Scottish  home  industries. 
Lord  Rosebery  said  :  ''  There  is  something  almost 
pathetic  in  the  origin  and  history  of  these  cottars' 
products.  They  are  made  in  wild  sheilings,  in 
a  wintry  climate,  amid  surroundings  that  we 
should  regard  as  far  from  comfortable.  They  are 
made  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  during  the 
long  nights  and  short  days  of  the  Highland  winter, 
and  they  are  sent  here  to  be  sold.'*  We  shall  see 
shortly  what  Lord  Rosebery  meant  by  sheilings 
and  cottars. 

Caithness  is  the  most  northerly  part  of  the 
northern  highland  region.     It  has  more  sheltered 
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lowland  and  a  milder  climate  than  Sutherland, 
*'  the  southern-land/'  which  adjoins  it.  Suther- 
land was  named  by  the  Norsemen  who  settled 
in  this  part  of  Scotland  and  in  the  islands  near  the 
coast.     We  frequently  speak  of  the  most  northerly 
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JOHN  o'GROAT'S  house. 

point  of  the  Scottish  mainland  as  John  o* Groat's. 
This  is  close  to  Duncansbay  Head. 

Once  a  Dutchman  lived  here  who  had  eight 
sons,  and  in  course  of  time  there  came  to  be 
eight  families  of  the  O'Groats.  It  is  said  that 
John  built  a  house  with  eight  windows  and  doors, 
and  a  table  with  eight  sides.  This  prevented 
quarrelling  among  the  sons,  for  no  one  could  take 
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the  head  of  the  table,  and  each  had  his  own  door, 
by  which  he  could  enter  and  leave  the  house. 

The  People  and  their  Occupations. 

The  Northern  Highlands  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  fine  lake  and  mountain  scenery,  and  for 
their  deer-forests.  These  ''  forests  '*  are  lofty, 
barren  moors,  the  home  of  the  wild  deer,  grouse, 
and  golden  eagle.  The  vegetation  consists  of 
coarse  grass  or  heather,  and. there  are  no  trees, 
as  you  might  suppose  from  the  name.  The  soil 
is  too  thin  and  poor,  the  climate  too  bleak,  owing 
to  the  great  elevation,  and  the  surface  too  irregular 
to  allow  of  agriculture. 

The  people  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  and  also 
the  island  population,  are  usually  very  poor,  and 
live  in  thatched  cottages,  called  ''  sheilings  "  or 
shelters,  some  of  which  have  no  chimneys.  The 
peasant  farmers  with  great  toil  raise  crops  of  oats 
in  the  glens,  but  the  reward  for  their  labour  is 
very  small.  Vegetables  are  also  grown  on  these 
small  farms,  which  are  known  as  "  crofts.'* 

The  food  of  the  people  consists  chiefly  of  oat- 
meal porridge  and  potatoes,  which  are  cooked  over 
peat  fires,  as  coal  is  scarce  and  costly.  The  peat 
is  obtained  from  the  patches  of  bog  which  are  found 
scattered  here  and  there  on  the  moors.  You  will 
learn  more  about  peat  when  you  come  to  study 
Ireland,  which  is  a  land  of  bogs. 
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Many  of  these  farmers,  or  ''  crofters/'  as  they 
are  called,  are  also  shepherds,  who,  helped  by 
their  fine  collie-dogs,  look  after  the  sheep  and 
the  shaggy,  long-horned  Highland  cattle  on  the 
hill-sides.  Even  poorer  than  the  crofter  is  the 
''  cottar,''  who  often  adds  fishing  to  his  work  of 
tilling  his  scanty  patch,  or  *'  holding." 

Many  of  the  Scottish  crofters  have  emigrated, 
especially  to  Canada,  where  their  hard  toil  brings 
better  results.  Their  love  for  their  native  land, 
however,  still  remains  with  them,  as  we  see  from 
the  song  of  the  Canadian  Highlanders — 

From  the  lone  shelling  on  the  misty  island, 
Mountains  divide  us  and  the  waste  of  seas. 

Yet  still  the  blood  is  strong,  the  heart  is  Highland, 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides. 

Many  of  the  people  who  Hve  in  the  glens  make 
a  living  by  acting  as  gamekeepers  for  the  rich 
landlords,  or  as  ''gillies,"  or  servants,  to  the  sports- 
men. You  will  notice  that  the  people  of  the  glens 
are  cut  off  from  the  world,  and  even  from  each 
other.  That  is  why  they  are  so  ''  clannish,"  and 
why  they  retain  their  old  language  and  customs. 

The  Orkneys  and  Shetlands. 
Beyond  the  north  coast  of  Scotland  is  the  Pent- 
land  Firth,  which  separates  the  Orkney  Islands  from 
the  mainland.    These  islands  are  generally  low, 
but    Hoy   gets   its   name,   which   means    **  High 
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Island/'  from  its  cliffs.  The  west  coast  of  this 
island  has  one  of  the  finest  stretches  of  cHff  scenery 
in  the  British  Isles.  The  towering  height  of  its 
precipices,  and  the  beautiful  colouring  of  many  of 
the  rocks,  with  the  foam-crested  waves  dashing 
against  them,  present  a  splendid  sight.  The  people 
resemble  the  Shetlanders  in  their  customs  and 
habits.  Their  boats  are  long  and  narrow,  quite 
unlike  the  broad-beamed  boats  of  the  fishermen 
of  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  and  the  brave  men 
who  guide  them  in  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
currents  of  the  stormy  firth  think  nothing  of 
dangers  that  would  terrify  a  landsman. 

The  Shetlands  further  north  are  very  rocky, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  shepherds  and 
fishermen.  Lerwick,  the  capital,  is  a  fishing  port, 
and  the  annual  visit  of  the  Dutch  fishing  fleet, 
with  its  richly-dyed  sails  and  gay  pennons,  is  an 
event  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 

The  wives  of  the  Shetland  crofters  take  a  full 
share  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crops  in  the  fertile 
Shetland  valleys.  They  may  be  seen  using  the 
spade  in  the  fields  while  their  husbands  are  away 
in  the  fishing  boats.  Good  roads  wander  through 
the  hilly  country,  and  the  short  grass  gives 
abundant  pasture  for  numerous  sheep,  which 
are  in  many  cases  spotted  or  brown  in  colour. 
The  chief  crops  are  roots,  which  grow  well  in  the 
very    long,    warm    days   of   the    short    summer. 
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During  the  long  winter,  the  women  knit  the  fine, 
soft  Shetland  wool  into  hght,  warm  shawls,  which 
are  very  famous.  A  shawl,  several  yards  square, 
made  of  Shetland  wool,  weighs  little  more  than 
an  ounce. 

The  cragsmen  of  these  islands,  who  climb  the 
steep  coast  cliffs  in  search  of  sea-birds'  eggs,  are 
noted  for  their  daring.  The  Shetland  moors 
are  well  known  as  the  home  of  a  hardy  breed  of 
ponies  known  as  *'  Shelties.*'  These  are  little 
more  than  three  feet  high,  and  have  thick  coats 
as  soft  as  silk.  The  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  the 
county  of  Caithness,  and  the  Hebrides,  were 
peopled  by  the  Norsemen  already  mentioned,  who 
settled  on  various  parts  of  the  British  coasts.  The 
people  now  living  on  these  islands  are  not  Celts, 
but  the  descendants  of  the  Norse  raiders. 


CHAPTER    XV. 
THE    GRAMPIAN    HIGHLANDS. 

South  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  lies  the  mountain 
mass  known  as  the  Grampian  Highlands.  This  is 
in  some  respects  similar  to  the  Pennines,  being  a 
huge  uneven  tableland  with  great  peaks  rising 
from  it  here  and  there.  It  is  also  a  rough  oblong, 
but  lies  corner-wise,  and  not  directly  north  and 
south,  like  the  Pennines.     On  its  southern  edge 
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it  rises  sheer  from  the  plain  of  Strathmore,  like 
some  huge  fortress  defying  all  invaders. 

This  great  plateau  is  composed  mainly  of  granite, 
and  not  of  limestone,  as  are  the  Pennines.  It  is 
also  bleaker,  and  its  peaks  rise  to  a  greater  height. 
Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  point  in  Great  Britain, 
4,406  feet  above  sea-level,  Hes  near  Fort  WiUiam. 
The  granite  heights  of  Ben  Macdhui,  Cairngorm, 
and  Cairntoul,  all  lying  close  together  near  the 
centre  of  the  treeless  moorland,  present  an  im- 
posing sight.  The  Gaelic  word  cairn  means 
*'  a  heap  of  stones,"  and  well  describes  the  craggy 
peaks.  Cairngorm  gives  its  name  to  a  brownish 
rock  crystal  which  is  found  upon  it.  This  stone 
is  set  into  brooches  and  sold  at  the  coastal 
towns. 

The  mountain  plateau  gives  shape  to  the  land 
in  which  it  lies.  Notice  how  the  mountains  reach 
the  sea,  forming  granite  capes  at  Kinnairds  Head 
and  Buchan  Ness  on  the  east  coast,  and  Ardnamur- 
chan  Point  on  the  west.  Observe  the  western 
coast,  with  its  sea-lochs  and  islands,  similar  in 
formation  to  those  of  the  north-western  coast. 
The  two  islands  of  Arran  and  Bute  are  separated 
from  the  Inner  Hebrides  by  the  long  peninsula 
which  ends  in  the  Mull  of  Kintyre. 

Like  the  Pennines,  the  Grampians  act  as  rain- 
makers, and  as  the  latter  are  higher,  the  rainfall 
is  greater  than   in   England.     Besides,  you   will 
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remember  that  Ireland  receives  part  of  the  moisture 
of  the  western  winds  before  they  reach  England, 
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FALLS    OF    FOYERS. 


but   there  is   no   large   surface   of  land   west   of 
Scotland  to  dry  the  winds  from  the  ocean. 
As  in  the  Northern   Highlands,  the  warming 
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effect  of  the  winds  is  to  a  great  extent  destroyed 
by  the  great  height  of  the  moorland  plateau. 
The  climate,  however,  varies  very  much  in 
different  parts.  On  the  west,  and  in  the  glens 
open  to  the  west,  the  climate  is  mild.  Much  of 
the  moorland  is  very  bleak,  and  in  a  hard  winter 
even  the  wild  deer  come  down  to  the  plains. 

You  will  notice  how  the  direction  of  the  Gram- 
pians affects  the  rivers.  Those  to  the  west  are 
merely  short  mountain  torrents,  for  there  is  no 
expanse  of  lowland.  Some  of  the  rivers  flowing  to 
the  coastal  or  central  plains,  or  to  Glenmore,  dash 
down  narrow  glens  over  many  falls.  Steamers 
passing  through  the  Caledonian  Canal  stop  to  give 
tourists  a  chance  to  see  the  charming  Falls  of 
Foyers,  a  mile  from  the  shores  of  Loch  Ness. 
Visitors  to  Deeside  also  speak  highly  of  the 
beautiful  Linn  of  Dee,  and  tourists,  while  in  Perth- 
shire, never  fail  to  see  the  famous  Falls  of 
Tummel. 

Some  of  the  river  valleys  and  the  loch-filled 
glens  are  well-wooded  with  the  silver  birch  and 
the  Scottish  fir,  and  they,  too,  attract  many 
visitors.  The  Highland  rivers  are  frequented  by 
salmon,  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Tay,  Dee, 
Spey  and  Findhorn  are  let  to  rich  anglers,  who 
fish  with  rod  and  line.  Nets  are  used  lower 
down  the  rivers,  and  the  fish  are  sent  to  the  large 
cities  of  Scotland  and  England. 
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The  Don  and  the  Dee  are  two  rivers  that  drop 

to  the  plain  on  the  east.     The  Dee,  which  rises  at 

an  elevation  of  4,000  feet,  has  the  finer  scenery  of 

the  two,  although  it  has  been  said — 

Except  it  be  for  fish  or  tree, 

One  mile  of  Don's  worth  two  of  Dee. 

The  upper  glen  of  the  Dee  in  the  waste  moorlands 
has  impressive  grandeur,  while  the  lower  valley 
is  beautifully  clothed  with  birch  and  fir. 

Balmoral  Castle,  belonging  to  the  King,  is  on 
Deeside.  A  branch  of  the  Great  North  of  Scot- 
land Railway  runs  to  Ballater,  and  from  here 
coaches  take  visitors  to  Balmoral.  The  Dee 
valley  is  a  popular  resort  for  wealthy  English 
people,  who  have  ''  shooting  boxes "  in  the 
neighbourhood.  These  visitors  spend  their  time 
in  salmon-fishing,  grouse-shooting  or  deer-stalking, ' 
according  to  the  season. 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  Grampian  High- 
lands in  mountain  and  moorland,  and  river  and 
lake  scenery.  Many  of  the  deeply  trenched  glens, 
as  in  the  Northern  Highlands,  have  long,  beautiful 
lakes  with  wooded  shores  and  islets.  Loch  Ka- 
trine and  Loch  Lomond  are  the  most  famous  of 
these.  Loch  Lomond,  the  largest  lake  in  Great 
Britain,  has  many  pretty  islands,  and  is  within 
easy  reach  of  Glasgow  by  the  West  Highland 
Railway.  Ben  Lomond,  on  its  shores,  is  a  favourite 
among  mountain  climbers. 
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We  may  go  by  the  Loch  Lomond  route  to  visit 
Loch  Katrine  and  the  Trossachs  Glen.  This 
famous  pass  may  also  be  reached  from  Callander, 
or  through  Aberfoyle,  with  its  memories  of  Rob 
Roy,  the  Scottish  Robin  Hood.  Loch  Katrine 
serves  as  a  reservoir,  and  supplies  Glasgow  with 
water. 

Every  turn  of  the  winding  road,  a  mile  long, 
through  the  Trossachs,  reveals  new  beauties — 

So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream. 

The  above  are  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whose  poem.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  was  written 
about  Loch  Katrine.  Ellen's  Isle,  in  the  Loch, 
and  the  background  to  the  well-known  Silver 
Strand  are  prettily  wooded. 

Glen  Tay  contains  another  beautiful  lake  in 
Loch  Tay,  overlooked  by  the  mighty  Ben  Lawers. 
Highland  Perthshire  is  a  land  of  mountain  and 
loch,  and  contains  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in 
Scotland.  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  this  county 
*'  the  fairest  portion  of  the  northern  kingdom." 
Many  people,  however,  prefer  the  sea-girt  county 
of  Argyll,  for  here  is  added  the  beauty  of  coast 
and  sea-loch  to  that  of  mountain  and  lake. 

Tourists  may  now  go  by  the  West  Highland 
Railway  to  Oban  or  Fort  Wilham.  Many,  how- 
ever, love  to  travel  to  these  places  by  steamer, 
through  the  long  fiord,  Loch  Fyne,  by  way  of  the 
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Crinan  Canal.  Oban,  near  Loch  Awe,  a  fresh- 
water lake,  is  a  great  tourist  centre,  being,  as  you 
have  seen,  well  situated  for  trips  by  rail  or  boat. 
From  Oban  regular  steamers  sail  up  the  lochs  and 
from  point  to  point  along  the  coasts.  Thousands 
of  tourists  also  go  by  steamer  to  see  the  wonderful 
caves  and  mountains  of  the  Western  Isles.  The 
late  Professor  Blackie,  a  witty  Scotsman,  wrote 

of  Oban — 

For  Oban  is  a  dainty  place, 

In  distant  or  in  nigh  lands. 
No  town  delights  the  tourist  race 

Like  Oban  in  the  Highlands. 

Natural  and  Human  Road-Makers. 

The  highland  lakes  prevent  the  flooding  of  the 
plains  by  the  rivers.  As  the  Scottish  mountains 
are  snow-covered  for  half  the  year,  you  will  see 
that  as  summer  approaches  and  the  snows  melt, 
the  rivers  change  to  foaming  torrents.  When 
a  river  enters  a  lake  its  rapid  flow  is  checked  and 
it  merely  raises  the  level  of  the  surface.  Glen 
Spey  contains  no  lake  ;  the  River  Spey  is,  therefore, 
the  most  rapid  river  in  Scotland. 

You  have  all  seen  muddy  water  running  along 
the  sides  of  the  streets  after  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain,  which  cuts  countless  little  channels  for  itself 
in  the  softer  parts  of  the  road.  Every  muddy 
drop  is  a  visible  sign  of  the  wearing  power  of 
water,  and  rocks  are  worn  away  in  exactly  the  same 
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manner,  only,  of  course,  the  process  is  more  gradual. 
This  enables  us  to  see  how  valleys  are  slowly  but 
surely  widened  and  mountains  carved  by  the 
restless  action  of  the  mountain  streams. 

The  Highland  Railway  passes  along  the  valleys 
of  the  Rivers  Spey  and  Garry.  The  latter  river 
flows  through  the  wild  pass  of  Killiecrankie  before 
joining  the  Tay.  The  railway  runs  along  Glen 
Tay,  and  joins  the  Caledonian  Railway  at  Perth. 
You  see  how  the  rivers  helped  to  carve  out  a  road 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  almost  im- 
possible to  construct.  Even  as  it  is,  the  railway 
was  built  at  great  cost  and  with  much  difficulty. 

The  West  Highland  line,  from  the  head  of  Loch 
Lomond  to  Mallaig,  is  a  marvel  of  engineering 
skill.  The  basins  of  Loch  Awe  and  Loch  Tay 
were  chosen  for  the  route,  but  the  desolate  moor 
of  Rannoch  had  to  be  crossed.  This  contains 
one  of  the  largest  stretches  of  bog  in  Scotland. 
It  was  thought  impossible  to  construct  the  railway 
over  such  dangerous  ground.  Cross  drains  were 
formed  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  then  a  thick 
layer  of  brushwood  was  laid  down.  On  this 
foundation  the  way  was  made.  Instead  of  the 
brushwood  decaying,  as  one  might  suppose,  it 
is  pickled  and  preserved  by  the  wet  peat,  like 
the  roots  of  the  old  pine  trees  which  were  so 
plentifully  found  in  making  the  line.  You  will 
recall  the  fact  that  General  Wade  made  the  first 
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attempt  to  open  up  the  Highlands.  He  spent 
ten  years  in  making  roads  and  bridges  along  the 
main  passes  from  Perth  to  Inverness. 

The  People  and  their  Occupations. 

Unlike  the  English  mountains,  the  Grampians 
are  without  mineral  wealth,  and  the  small  popula- 
tion is  decreasing  rapidly  year  by  year.  The 
gloomy  misty  moorlands,  and  even  some  of  the 
glens,  are  given  up  almost  entirely  to  be  a  play- 
ground for  wealthy  people.  The  greater  part  of 
the  land  consists  of  deer  forests  and  game  preserves. 
The  shooting  grounds  are  rented  by  rich  people, 
and  the  **  race  to  the  north  "  begins  in  August, 
when  the  young  grouse  are  well-grown.  The 
birds,  when  killed,  are  sent  to  be  sold  in  the  EngUsh 
and  Scottish  markets. 

In  the  glens,  not  yet  entirely  deserted,  the  poor 
crofter  tills  his  limited  patch  of  thin  soil  for  oats 
and  potatoes,  and  watches  over  the  sheep  and 
shaggy,  long-horned  cattle  on  the  hill-side.  The 
cattle  are  generally  taken  to  be  fattened  on  the 
richer  pastures  of  the  plains.  The  wool  from  the 
sheep  finds  a  market  at  Inverness,  though  the 
crofter  and  his  wife  use  some  of  it.  In  his  thatched 
hut  on  the  lonely  hill-side,  beside  the  peat  fire,  are 
made  the  warm  shawls  and  stockings  and  the 
hand-woven  Harris  tweed  for  which  there  is  a 
ready  sale.     Hundreds  of  the  crofters  of  Argyll, 
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and  of  the  Western  Isles,  are  both  farmers  and 
fishermen. 

The  Coastal  Plain. 

As  yet  we  have  but  glanced  at  the  narrow, 
coastal  plain  on  the  east,  which  contains,  as  one 
might  expect,  the  bulk  of  the  small  population  of 
Northern  Scotland.  You  will  observe  from  the 
relief  map  that  the  plain  from  John  o' Groat's  to 
Aberdeen  varies  in  width.  Notice  that  it  is 
broadest  in  the  Buchan  Peninsula  ;  the  granite 
formation  reaches  the  sea  in  this  rounded  penin- 
sula, which  ends  in  Buchan  Ness.  Between  the 
Spey  and  John  o' Groat's,  however,  the  low  plain 
of  old  red  sandstone  is  broken  by  three  firths,  the 
largest  and  most  important  being  Moray  Firth. 

The  sandstone  of  Caithness  is  quarried  for 
flagstones,  which  are  exported  from  Thurso. 
Granite  is  quarried  near  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead, 
where  it  is  dressed,  carved  and  polished  for 
export ;  Peterhead  granite  is  red,  and  Aberdeen 
grey.  Many  a  public  building  in  England  has  been 
built  of,  or  faced  with,  Aberdeen  granite. 

The  eastern  lowlands,  being  sheltered  by  the 
mountains,  have  a  reduced  rainfall,  and  are  much 
warmer  than  the  bleak  moorlands.  Caithness, 
although  farthest  north,  contains  much  of  this 
sheltered  lowland,  and  grows  good  crops  of  oats, 
turnips  and  potatoes.     The  portion  of  the  plain 
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having  Elgin  as  a  centre  is  of  a  similar  character, 
and  produces  barley  in  addition  to  other  crops. 
Elgin  has  a  great  barley  trade,  and  the  villages  in 
the  river  valleys  have  whisky  distilleries.  Inver- 
ness is  also  famous  for  its  Highland  whiskies. 
The  Buchan  peninsula,  north  of  the  Dee,  has  the 
finest  cattle  pastures  in  Scotland. 

The  greatest  difficulty  met  with  in  constructing 
railways  along  the  plain  was  due  to  the  many  rivers 
that  had  to  be  bridged.  The  Caledonian  Railway, 
from  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  joins  another  line 
at  Aberdeen.  This  is  the  Great  North  of  Scotland 
Railway,  which  cuts  across  the  peninsula  and 
skirts  the  mountains  as  far  as  Elgin,  branch  Hues 
serving  the  towns  of  Buchan. 

At  Elgin  this  railway  meets  the  Highland 
Railway,  which  serves  the  plain  as  far  north  as 
Wick  and  Thurso.  A  branch  line  from  Dingwall, 
at  the  head  of  the  Cromarty  Firth,  runs  across  to 
the  west  coast  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Some 
of  the  small  coastal  towns  owe  much  of  their 
importance  to  these  railways. 

Let  us  now  take  train  at  Thurso  for  a  journey 
to  Aberdeen,  and  see  the  larger  towns.  The 
name  of  Thurso,  which  means  Thor's  river, 
reminds  us  of  the  Norsemen.  You  may  know 
that  Thor  was  the  thunder-god  of  the  Vikings. 
We  do  not  run  through  Wick,  the  great  fishing 
centre,  but  skirt  the  firths  as  far  as  Inverness. 
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This  city  is  the  centre  of  all  traffic,  including 
that  along  the  Caledonian  Canal.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  remarkable  to  hear  it  termed  the  **  Capital 
of  the  Highlands.''  It  has  been  compared  to  a 
*'  rich  jewel  clasping  the  blue  robe  of  the  sea." 
Inverness  is  a  seaport,  and,  naturally,  from  its 
position,  a  great  tourist  centre  and  the  largest 
city  of  the  north.  From  Inverness  we  pass  over 
CuUoden  Moor,  with  its  memories  of  Prince 
Charlie's  last  battle,  and  soon  reach  Nairn. 

This  is  a  seaside  resort  which  has  famous  golf- 
links.  Many  a  Scottish  village  has  found  a 
source  of  riches  in  the  barren  lands,  covered  with 
short  turf,  that  face  the  sea.  St.  Andrew's,  in 
Fife,  may  be  said  to  be  the  home  of  golf — the 
royal  game,  as  it  is  called,  for  the  Stuart  kings 
used  to  play  it.  Lovers  of  the  game  spend  all 
the  time  they  can  afford  on  the  golf-links,  and, 
of  course,  bring  prosperity  to  the  little  towns. 

We  leave  the  coast  at  Elgin,  and  run  across 
country  to  Aberdeen,  which  city  is  joined  by  rail 
to  the  fishing  ports  of  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh. 
These,  with  Wick,  are  the  great  centres  of  the 
fishing  industry.  The  smaller  fishing  towns  of 
the  coast  are  decaying  ;  their  little  vessels  cannot 
compete  with  the  steam  trawlers  of  to-day. 
They  now  send  their  fish  to  the  great  markets. 

Many  Aberdeen  fisher  lassies  follow  the  herring 
from  the  Minch.     They  go  to  Stornoway,  from 
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there  to  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  then  to  Wick, 
and  so  on,  and  late  in  summer  they  may  be  seen 
at  Yarmouth  and  other  Enghsh  ports.  Their 
work  is  curing  and  packing  the  fish  for  export. 


by  Hardie. 

A   GROUP   OF   FISHERWOMEN. 


You  will  remember  that  the  seaports  on  the  east 
coast  face  the  Baltic  Sea.  They  can  thus  obtain 
supplies  of  timber  for  fish  barrels  and  boxes,  and 
also  raw  materials  for  making  sailcloth  and  ropes. 
You  will  learn  more  of  the  latter  industry  presently. 
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Aberdeen,  the  Granite  City,  is  famous  for  its 
kippers  and  its  Findon,  or  Finnan,  haddocks, 
which  received  this  name  from  Findon,  a  village 
on  the  coast.  The  cattle  of  the  Buchan  peninsula 
have  given  Aberdeen  its  leather  trade,  and  also  a 
trade  in  combs  and  other  articles  made  of  horn. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 
THE    INNER    HEBRIDES. 

Long,  long  ago,  before  the  British  Isles  were 
peopled,  there  was  a  region  of  volcanoes  in 
Scotland.  You  may  have  heard  of  the  volcano 
Vesuvius,  which  once  buried  two  cities,  but  you 
have  never  thought  of  such  dreadful  things 
in  our  own  islands.  But  clever  men,  who  have 
made  a  life  study  of  various  kinds  of  rocks,  have 
found  that  volcanoes  did  exist,  and  have  written 
books  to  teach  us  what  they  know  about  them. 

Look  at  your  map  and  find  the  Minch.  It  was 
somewhere  in  the  Minch  that  the  earth  opened 
and  poured  out  a  flood  of  molten  rock,  which 
spread  over  the  land  like  a  flood  of  water,  covering 
everything  in  its  way.  It  rolled  on  until  it 
reached  the  north  of  Ireland,  over  which  it  spread 
for  miles.  This  sea  of  lava  was  deep  enough  to 
cover  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  was  several 
miles  in  width. 

In  course  of  time  it  cooled  into  a  solid  mass 
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of  rock,  but  still  in  places  fresh  lava  was  poured 
out.  This,  being  less  in  quantity,  cooled  more 
quickly,  and,  by  degrees,  heaped  itself  up  into 
a  cone-shaped  mass  with  a  crater  or  hole  in  the 
centre.  Thus,  you  see,  there  was  an  immense 
lava  plateau  with  here  and  there  a  solitary 
volcano  on  its  surface.  As  the  ages  passed,  these 
volcanoes  died  out,  and  the  whole  mass  of  lava 
cooled,  and  in  cooling  contracted. 

This  caused  the  rock  to  crack,  first  on  the  surface, 
and  then  slowly  downwards  through  the  mass  of 
lava  rock  forming  the  plateau.  The  name  given 
to  this  dark  grey-coloured  rock  is  basalt.  Let  us 
find  out  what  became  of  this  great  basaltic  plateau. 
First  of  all,  the  cracks  in  the  lava  were  filled 
with  rain,  and  in  winter  the  rain  became  ice. 

Now  when  water  freezes  it  expands,  or  takes  up 
more  room,  and  if  it  be  confined  in  a  narrow 
space  it  breaks  its  prison  walls,  whatever  they 
may  be.  In  this  way  the  surface  of  the  lava  was 
broken  up,  and  then  was  worn  away  little  by  little 
by  the  weather. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  then  came  a  long  period  of 
intense  cold.  All  the  land  was  buried  in  snow, 
which  heaped  itself  up  on  the  mountain  heights 
until  it  was  pressed  into  a  solid  mass.  As  the 
snow  continued  falling,  the  underneath  portion 
was  pushed  little  by  little  down  the  slopes,  forming 
rivers  of  ice,  or  glaciers,  which  filled  the  valleys. 

lO— (884) 
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Although  these  ice-rivers  moved  slowly,  they 
moved  with  resistless  force,  tearing  up  masses  of 
rock  or  stones  which  lay  in  their  path;  in  this 
way  the  valleys  were  gradually  widened.  As  the 
glaciers  carried  huge  quantities  of  rock  and  earth 
down  to  the  sea,  they  carved  deep  trenches  in 
the  softer  rocks,  and  scraped  and  scratched  the 
harder  ones  over  which  they  passed.  In  many 
parts  of  Scotland  may  be  seen  rocks  which 
are  deeply  marked  by  the  glaciers  of  former 
times. 

The  glaciers  slowly  reached  the  sea-ooasts,  where 
their  own  weight  caused  them  to  break  off  into 
icebergs,  which  floated  away  till  they  melted  in 
warmer  seas.  All  this  time  the  plateau  of  basalt 
was  breaking  up,  until,  at  last,  the  sea  rushed  in 
and  covered  most  of  it. 

There  are  still  several  places  where  wonderful 

remains  of  it   may  be  seen.       One  of  these  is 

Fingal's  Cave,  in  the  Isle  of  Staffa,  off  the  west 

coast  of  Mull.    Staffa  means  the  ''  Isle  of  Columns,*' 

and  the  sides  of  this  cave  are  formed  of  six-sided 

columns  of  basalt.    Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  the 

following  lines  on  Fingal's  Cave — 

Nature  herself,  it  seemed,  would  raise 

A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise  I 

Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 

Her  columns  or  her  arches  bend, 

Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 

That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells. 
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And  still,  between  each  awful  pause, 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws, 
In  varied  tone,  prolonged  and  high. 
That  mocks  the  organ's  melody. 

The  island  of  Mull  is  also  largely  composed  of 
basaltic  rock,  and  in  the  mountain  Ben  More, 
which  is  over  half-a-mile  high,  the  flat  lava  layers 
are  plainly  to  be  seen.  In  the  small  islands. 
Rum  and  Eigg,  further  north,  the  basaltic  rocks 
are  in  the  form  of  pyramids.  You  may  have  seen 
pictures  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  were 
known  long  ago  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  They  are  the  result  of  man's  handi- 
work, but  the  mountains  of  Rum  and  Eigg  are 
wonders  of  Nature. 

In  the  Island  of  Skye,  too,  the  Coolin  Hills 
are  also  of  volcanic  formation,  but  unlike  any  we 
have  yet  described.  The  rock  is  much  harder, 
and  the  layers  are  not  evident.  Where  they  are 
splintered  and  cracked  by  wind  and  rain  they 
form  jagged,  upstanding,  slaty  points. 

The  scenery  of  Skye,  ''  the  Land  o'  Mist," 
is  very  magnificent.  The  mountains,  which 
are  over  3,000  feet  high,  look  higher,  because 
they  rise  sheer  from  the  edge  of  the  water.  North 
of  Portree,  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  island, 
is  the  ''  Kilt  Rock,''  also  of  basalt.  On  this  rock 
may  be  seen  the  lines  of  the  layers  of  lava,  and 
the  upright  lines  of  the  cracks  as  the  lava  cooled. 
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The  two  sets  of  lines  crossing  each  other  form  a 
*'  check  **  pattern  ;    hence  the  rock's  name. 

lona  is  a  small  but  very  interesting  island  off 
the  west  coast  of  Mull.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient 
cathedral  remind  us  of  Saint  Columba,  who  first 
taught    the    Christian    gospel  in  Scotland.     The 
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ST.    MARY  S  CATHEDRAL,   lONA. 


remains  of  forty-eight  Scottish  Kings  lie  buried 
here.  South  of  Mull  are  the  islands  of  Jura  and 
Islay,  which  once  formed  part  of  Argyll. 

The  peninsula  of  Kintyre  shelters  two  other 
islands  not  belonging  to  the  Hebrides  group, 
named  Arran  and  Bute.  Both  of  these  are 
favourite   hoUday   resorts   within   easy   reach   of 
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Glasgow.  The  scenery  of  the  Kyles  of  Bute  is 
charming,  and  Rothesay,  the  capital  of  Bute, 
is  a  thriving  watering-place.  Red  deer  run 
wild  on  the  moors  of  Arran,  and  there  is  good 
grouse  shooting.  Kintyre  has  been  made  into  an 
island  by  the  Crinan  Canal.  Campbelltown,  the 
chief  town,  is  named  after  the  Campbell  clan,  the 
head  of  which  is  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 
GLIMPSES    OF    SCOTTISH    HISTORY. 

You  have  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  pass  from  one 
glen  to  another  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
how  the  people  living  in  one  would  come  to 
depend  on  one  another  in  all  their  affairs.  Thus 
they  were  banded  together  in  tribes,  or  clans, 
and,  like  the  Welsh,  their  mountains  saved  them 
from  conquest  for  a  long  time.  The  kingdom  of 
Northumbria  reached  as  far  north  as  the  Forth, 
but  the  Saxon  kings  were  unable  to  follow  the 
wild  Highlanders  into  the  hills. 

Each  Highland  clan  or  tribe  was  formed  of 
families  bearing  the  same  surname.  That  is  to 
say,  all  the  families  named  Stuart  would  form 
one  clan,  those  named  Campbell  would  form 
another,  and  so  on.  Each  clan  had  its  own  chief, 
for  whom  it  would  fight  to  the  death.     These  clans, 
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from  time  to  time,  made  raids  on  the  fertile  low- 
lands, just  as  the  Welsh  did,  after  which  they 
retired  to  their  mountains,  where  they  were 
usually  safe.  They  had  the  advantage  of  knowing 
every  yard  of  the  ground,  and  where  they  could 
best  conceal  their  forces.  Thus  they  were  able 
to  take  their  pursuers  by  surprise  and  defeat 
them. 

When  the  clans  were  not  fighting  their  common 
enemy,  the  lowlanders  of  the  plain,  they  often 
fought  among  themselves. 

Like  the  Welsh,  they  had  retained  their  language 
and  you  will  notice  that  their  mountains  are  still 
called  '*  Ben,"  a  narrow  valley  **  Glen,*'  and  a 
wide  valley  ''  Strath."  Strathmore,  for  example, 
means  '*  the  great  broad  valley,"  just  as  Glenmore 
means  *'  the  great  narrow,  deep  valley." 

The  dress  of  the  Highlander  was  different  from 
that  of  the  Lowlander.  You  may  have  seen  a 
Highland  piper  in  his  kilt  and  plaid  ;  each  clan 
had  the  cloth,  called  tartan,  woven  in  different 
colours  to  form  a  certain  pattern,  and  no  two 
clans  wore  similar  patterns.  Thus,  one  High- 
lander could  tell  to  what  clan  another  belonged 
as  soon  as  he  saw  his  tartan. 

A  great  fight  between  some  of  the  Highland 
clans  under  Viscount  Dundee  and  the  soldiers  of 
WilHam  HI  took  place  in  the  Pass  of  Killie- 
crankie,  through  which  a  railway  now  runs.     At 
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that  time  there  was  not  even  a  road.  The  High- 
landers, who  wished  to  restore  James  II  to  the 
English  throne,  completely  defeated  their  enemies. 
Viscount  Dundee,  their  leader,  was  killed  at  the 
moment  of  victory,  and  they  did  not  make  use 
of  their  advantage. 

For  many  years  the  clans  remained  loyal  to  the 
exiled  Stuart  kings,  but  in  1745  they  made 
their  last  stand  for  the  Jacobite  cause.  In  that 
year  Charles  Edward,  the  grandson  of  the  de- 
throned James  II,  landed  in  Scotland,  and  called 
on  all  the  friends  of  the  Stuarts  to  join  him.  In 
a  short  time,  ''  Bonnie  Prince  CharUe,"  as  he 
was  called,  had  marched  into  England  with  an 
army  of  ''  wild  petticoat  men."  This  was  the 
name  given  by  the  English  townspeople  to  the 
Highland  clansmen. 

However,  he  did  not  find  the  support  he  had 
hoped  for,  and  had  to  retreat  to  Scotland.  There 
he  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  but  his 
army  was  afterwards  completely  defeated  at 
CuUoden.  The  Highlanders  fled  to  their  moun- 
tains, and  for  five  months  Prince  Charlie  lay  in 
hiding,  but  at  last  he  escaped  to  France. 

King  WilHam  then  made  a  great  effort  to  crush 
the  clans  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  civil  war.  Roads 
were  made  through  many  of  the  glens;  most  of 
the  rebels  were  deprived  of  their  lands  ;  some 
were  put  to  death ;  and  for  a  time  the  remainder 
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were  forbidden  to  wear  their  Highland  dress. 
The  clans  then  settled  down  to  peaceful  pursuits, 
and  the  glen  fights  came  to  an  end. 

Some  years  later,  the  great  statesman,  WiUiam 
Pitt,  formed  Highland  regiments,  thus  reviving 
the  kilt.  Since  then,  instead  of  fighting  against 
their  countrymen,  these  fine  soldiers  have  shown 
their  bravery  and  their  devotion  to  the  British 
crown  on  many  a  battlefield. 

CHAPTER    XVni. 
THE  SOUTHERN  UPLANDS  OF    SCOTLAND. 

Let  us  leave  until  later  the  study  of  the  Scottish 
lowlands  which  appear  from  the  map  like  an 
isthmus  lying  between  the  Highland  region  and 
the  Southern  Uplands.  We  see  from  the  contour 
map  that  the  upland  region  occupies  most  of  the 
southern  part  of  Scotland,  but  that  it  cannot 
compare  in  area  with  the  great  highland  plateau. 
In  the  Highlands  there  is  no  range  or  chain, 
you  will  remember,  but  a  tableland  formed  of 
old  hard  rocks  and  furrowed  by  glens.  Here  in 
the  south  we  find  ranges  of  high  hills,  composed  of 
much  softer  rocks,  which  have  been  worn  away 
into  dales,  broadening  out  into  fertile  valleys. 
The  chief  range,  the  Lowther  or  Lead  Hills,  is  in 
the  centre,  where  the  hills  rise  almost  to  the 
dignity  of  mountains  in  Hart  Fell  and  Broad  Law. 
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Ridges  run  off  from  this  central  range,  one  of 
which  forms  the  Cheviot  Hills. 

We  find  no  sea-lochs  on  the  western  side, 
although  Loch  Ryan  bears  the  name.  The  south 
coast  is  mostly  lowland,  with  Luce  Bay,  Wigton 
Bay,  and  the  shallow  estuary  of  Solway  Firth 
showing  where  the  sea  has  encroached.  The 
peninsula  shaped  like  a  hammer  head,  which  is 
called  the  Rhinns  of  Galloway,  shows  where  a 
spur  of  the  hills  reaches  the  coast.  The  Celtic 
word  *'  rhinns  '*  means  a  point  or  headland. 
You  may  now  trace  the  hills  eastward  and  find 
reasons  for  the  rocky  cape  of  St.  Abb's  Head. 

The  country  slopes  from  the  centre  to  the 
broad,  fertile  lands  of  Ayr,  of  Galloway,  and  of 
the  Central  Plain,  while  on  the  east  but  a  narrow 
strip  of  lowland  lies  between  the  uplands  and  the 
North  Sea.  Galloway  is  the  name  given  to  the 
lowland  district  of  the  two  south-western  counties, 
Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbright. 

Observe  the  effect  on  the  rivers  of  the  highest 
uplands  being  in  the  centre  of  the  region.  Notice 
the  three  important  rivers,  the  Clyde,  Tweed  and 
Annan,  which  rise  close  to  each  other  and  flow 
in  different  directions.  See  especially  how  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Clyde  and  Annan  are  almost 
in  line  with  each  other,  making  a  way  for  road 
and  rail  across  the  uplands.  The  Caledonian 
Railway  follows  the  route  thus  made,  but  has  to 
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cross  the  high  Pass  of  Beattock,  and  enters  the 
central  plain  at  Carstairs. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  river  valleys  of  the  Nith 
and  Ayr  form  a  natural  road  through  which 
runs  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  Railway. 
The  North  British  Railway  from  Edinburgh  to 
Carlisle  also  has  been  made  along  the  route  cut 
out  by  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries. 

There  is  little  difference  in  length  between  the 
Clyde  and  the  Tweed,  and,  again,  between  these 
and  the  Tay,  the  longest  Scottish  river.  The 
Clyde  is  the  most  important,  for  it  traverses  the 
thickly-peopled  central  plain.  From  its  source 
among  the  high  moorlands  of  the  Lowther  Hills, 
it  flows  through  a  wild  dale  with  wooded  slopes, 
and  then  drops  to  the  central  plain  over  a  series 
of  beautiful  cascades,  one  of  which  is  known  as 
Corra  Linn.  From  here  it  flows  between  fertile 
pastures,  meadowlands  and  orchards,  and  through 
busy  factory  towns  to  a  broad  estuary. 

The  Tweed  receives  the  waters  of  the  Teviot, 
Yarrow  and  Ettrick,  each  of  which  has  grooved 
out  a  dale  famous  for  its  beauty.  The  dales 
broaden  out  as  the  tributaries  near  the  Tweed, 
and  towns  like  Selkirk,  Peebles  and  Kelso  stand 
near  the  junction  of  the  dales.  Although  factories 
are  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  and  its 
tributaries,  yet  the  waters  are  not  so  polluted  as 
to  have  lost  their  reputation  among  anglers. 
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Salmon  still  visit  the  Tweed  as  they  did  when 
Sir  Walter  Scott  fished  in  the  river.  The  famous 
Scottish  poet  and  novelist,  although  he  was  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  spent  much  of  his  earlier  and  later 
life  in  the  Tweed  country.  He  made  known  to 
the  world  the  beauties  of  Tweeddale,  and  many 
of  the  legends  of  the  dales  and  the  historic  tales  of 
the  borderland.  ' 

The  great  writer,  in  his  poems  and  novels,  has 
re-peopled  for  us  the  abbeys  and  castles  of  the 
district  with  the  abbots  and  monks  and  the 
knights  and  raiders  of  former  days.  Thousands 
of  people  visit  every  summer  what  is  now  called 
the  ''  Scott  country."  Melrose  Abbey,  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  '*  Wizard  of  the  North,"  as  Sir 
Walter  has  been  called,  is  not  far  from  Abbotsford- 
on-Tweed,  the  beautiful  home  where  he  spent  his 
later  life.  Dryburgh  Abbey,  the  burial  place  of 
the  poet,  is  not  far  from  Melrose. 

People  and  Industries. 

The  Southern  Uplands,  like  their  offshoot,  the 
Cheviots,  are  generally  rounded  in  shape,  and  quite 
different  from  the  craggy  heights  of  the  Highland 
plateau.  Barren  and  boggy  patches  occur,  but 
the  hills  are  generally  covered  with  coarse  grass 
and  heather,  and  the  region  is  not  well  wooded. 
The  population  is  but  small,  and  the  dalespeople 
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are  to  be  found  in  the  largest  numbers  in  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries. 

The  grassy  uplands  form  sheep  walks  on  which 
large  numbers  of  sheep  are  reared.  You  may 
have  heard  of,  or  even  have  eaten,  the  sweet 
Cheviot  mutton  from  the  black-faced  sheep  of 
the  borderlands.  The  supply  of  wool  has  given 
rise  in  the  dales  to  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloths.  Here  are  made  the  Scottish  tartans,  and 
also  tweeds  and  hosiery  to  be  worn  by  English 
and  Scottish  alike.  The  water  of  the  streams  is 
used  for  wool-washing,  and  also,  in  some  cases, 
provides  water-power.  No  coal  is  found  in  the 
dales,  but  they  are  connected  by  rail  with  the 
neighbouring  coalfields  of  the  central  plain. 

Peebles  is  in  the  midst  of  a  sheep-farming 
district,  and  is  engaged,  like  Selkirk  and  Kelso, 
in  the  weaving  in  dustry .  Hawick,  specially  famous 
for  its  tweeds  and  hosiery,  and  Galashiels,  for  its 
tweeds  and  tartans,  are  the  largest  and  busiest 
towns  in  this  part  of  Scotland. 

If  you  trace  the  course  of  the  Tweed  to  the  sea, 
you  will  find  Berwick,  the  English  town,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  mouth.  This  town  is  on 
the  eastern  lowland  road,  and  it  is  a  railway 
junction.  Dunbar,  on  the  road  to  Edinburgh, 
is  a  health  resort  on  the  coast,  and  the  scene  of 
one  of  Cromwell's  victories. 

Let  us  now  make  a  map  study  of  the  lands  on 
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the  western  side  of  the  country,  away  from 
Berwick.  Notice  how  the  south-western  counties 
form  a  peninsula  like  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

You  may  compare  the  two  peninsulas  in  many 
ways.  The  climate  is  mild  and  moist,  and  the 
lowland  district  we  have  learned  to  call  Galloway 
is  well  cultivated  and  has  rich  pastures  and  dairy 
farms. 

Galloway  has  given  its  name  to  a  breed  of  cattle, 
and  also  to  a  breed  of  small  horses.  Newton 
Stewart  is  a  modern  town  on  the  railway  Hne  which 
serves  the  coastal  towns  ;  it  has  become  known 
for  its  cheesemaking.  Wigtown  is  a  small  market 
town  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  Cattle  fairs 
are  held  at  the  important  town  of  Dumfries,  which 
is  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
and  in  the  centre  of  a  stock-rearing  district. 

This  town  also  shares  in  the  woollen  trade  of 
the  Tweed  basin.  To  the  north  are  the  sheep 
walks  of  the  Uplands,  and  a  coal  supply  is 
obtainable  in  the  north  of  the  county.  It  is  also 
a  seaport  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Nith, 
which  receives  the  high  tides  of  the  Solway  Firth. 
It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
western Railway,  and  a  junction  for  the  line 
serving  the  coast-lands  as  far  as  Stranraer,  the 
nearest  port  to  Ireland.  For  these  various  reasons, 
Dumfries  is  the  largest  town  in  the  southern  part 
of  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 
THE  CENTRAL   LOWLANDS   OF  SCOTLAND. 

A  LINE  drawn  across  the  map  from  Greenock  to 
Stonehaven  will  cut  off  the  Highlands  to  the 
north.     A    more    irregular    line,   from    the   small 
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fishing  town  of  Girvan  in  Ayrshire  to  Dunbar  on 
the  east  coast,  will  be  needed  to  mark  off  the 
Southern  Uplands.  Let  us  make  a  map  study  of 
the  lowland  district  enclosed  by  two  such  lines. 
We  see  that  it  is  crossed  by  ranges  of  hills,  the 
Campsie  Fells,  Ochil  Hills  and  Sidlaw  Hills. 

These  ranges  are  composed  of  volcanic  rocks 
which  have  resisted  the  wearing  action  of  the 
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glaciers  of  former  ages.  Many  isolated  rocks  in 
the  district  are  of  the  same  formation,  and  are 
steep  on  the  western  side  from  which  the  glaciers 
came,  and  gradually  slope  down  on  the  eastern 
side.  This  is  known  as  the  *'  crag  and  tail  '* 
formation  ;  the  castles  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh 
are  built  on  such  crags. 

Notice  the  Forth  and  the  Tay  finding  their  way 
to  the  North  Sea  through  gaps  between  the  ranges 
of  hills,  and  that  Stirling  and  Perth  stand  in  the 
gaps.  Long  before  the  Tay  and  Forth  bridges 
were  built,  the  rivers  were  bridged  at  these  towns, 
which  were  sentinels  guarding  the  north  and 
south  roads.  You  may  see  reasons  for  the  battles 
that  were  fought  in  bygone  days  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stirhng,  the  ''  Gate  of  the  Highlands.** 

Stirling  Castle  looks  down  on  the  battlefields 
of  Stirling  and  Bannockburn,  while  the  fine 
Wallace  monument,  also  to  be  seen  from  the 
castle,  reminds  us  of  the  battle  fought  at  Falkirk 
about  ten  miles  away.  When  the  Caledonian 
Railway  was  made  along  the  east  coast,  it  passed 
through  Perth  and  Stirhng.  Thus,  in  more  peace- 
ful days,  they  have  become  railway  centres  and 
trading  towns.  Perth  is  at  the  head  of  sea- 
navigation  for  small  vessels  up  the  Tay,  but  the 
Links,  or  windings,  of  the  River  Forth  are  a 
drawback  to  Stirling. 

Now   notice   the    coast    broken  by  the  great 
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estuaries  of  the  Tay,  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  last 
two  forming  a  pair.  You  will  see  the  advantage 
of  the  canal  that  has  been  cut  between  them. 
The  deep  Firth  of  Forth  at  Rosyth  has  been 
chosen  as  a  naval  base.  Here  there  are  both 
sea  room  and  shelter  for  the  ships  of  the  Home 
Fleet. 

Fishing  is  an  important  occupation  of  the  east 
coast  towns  and  villages,  especially  those  of  the 
counties  of  Fife  and  Forfar.  Montrose,  Arbroath 
and  Dundee  have  a  large  fishing  population, 
catching,  curing  and  exporting  fish,  while  Dundee 
owns  vessels  engaged  in  the  seal  and  whale 
fisheries. 

The  broken  range  of  hills  already  mentioned 
divides  the  central  lowlands  into  two  parts.  The 
lowland  plain  called  Strathmore,  or  the  **  Great 
Valley,"  lies  on  their  northern  side,  and  the  central 
plain  is  enclosed  between  them  and  the  southern 
uplands.  Strathmore  is  really  a  continuation  of 
the  red  sandstone  coastal  plain,  while  the  central 
plain  has  much  limestone.  You  will  remember 
that  limestone  is  a  coal-bearing  rock  ;  the  central 
plain  contains  three  rich  coalfields. 

The  smallest  of  these  coalfields  is  on  each  side 
of  the  wider  part  of  the  Forth,  the  coal  measures 
being  richer  on  the  Fifeshire  side  of  the  estuary. 
The  western  coalfield  is  in  Ayrshire ;  and  Glasgow 
stands  on  the  central  coalfield,  which  extends  to 
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the  Forth  estuary.  This  is  also  rich  in  iron,  so 
that  supphes  of  coal,  iron  and  limestone  are 
found  near  together. 

We  should  expect  to  find  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion in  these  low  lands,  with  the  political  capital, 
Edinburgh,  in  the  centre ;  we  also  find  large 
manufacturing  towns,  with  Glasgow  as  their 
commercial  capital.  Thus  nine-tenths  of  the 
population  of  Scotland  is  concentrated  on  one- 
fifth  of  the  land  surface.  Owing  to  its  posi- 
tion and  its  supply  of  coal  and  iron,  Glasgow  has 
grown  from  a  place  of  no  importance  to  the  proud 
position  of  second  city  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The,  plain  is  well  supplied  with  good  roads  and 
railways,  the  ports  of  Dundee  and  Leith  look 
out  over  the  North  Sea  to  Europe,  while  Ayr  and 
the  Clyde  ports  face  Ireland  and  America. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions. 
The  hills  enclosing  the  central  plain  form  sheep 
walks,  giving  a  supply  of  wool  for  towns  engaged 
in  the  woollen  industry.  Near  the  northern  hills 
are  Stirling  and  some  of  the  Fifeshire  towns,  with 
manufactures  of  tartan,  shawls  and  tweeds.  The 
western  slopes  of  the  Southern  Uplands  give  a 
supply  of  wool  for  the  carpet  factories  of  Ayr  and 
Kilmarnock,  and  for  the  woollen  shawls  of  Paisley. 
The  eastern  plain  from  the  uplands  to  the  Firth 
of   Forth   is   known   as   the   Lothians,     and  has 
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sheepwalks  and  cattle  pastures.     The  county  of 
Edinburgh  is  often  spoken  of  as  Midlothian. 

The  pasture  lands  are  very  suitable  for  stock 
raising  ;  Clydesdale  has  given  its  name  to  a  fine 
breed  of  horses,  and  cattle  markets  are  held  at 
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Falkirk.  The  mild,  damp  climate  of  the  western 
coastal  strip  gives  the  finest  pastures  of  the  plain, 
similar  to  those  of  Galloway.  Ayrshire  cattle 
are  a  famous  breed,  and  the  county  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  **  Dairy  of  Scotland."  It  has  a 
good  railway  connection  with  the  large  towns 
of  the  middle  of  Scotland,  and  is  able  to  supply 
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them  with  dairy  produce  and  vegetables.  Kil- 
marnock is  well  known  for  its  cheeses.  The  hides 
of  the  Ayrshire  cattle  are  sent  to  the  tanneries 
of  Ayr  and  Maybole,  which  supply  the  boot  and 
shoe  factories  of  these  towns. 

Mention  cannot  be  made  of  the  town  of  Ayr 
without  a  thought  of  Robert  Burns,  the  greatest 
Scottish  poet.  Thousands  of  tourists  visit  Ayr  to 
see  the  cottage  where  Burns  was  born,  the  places 
connected  with  his  life  and  poems,  and  also  to 
see  one  of  the  many  fine  monuments  erected  to 
his  memory.  Some  of  Burns' s  sweetest  poems 
were  composed  when  following  the  plough.  The 
poems  are  in  the  Lowland  Scottish  dialect. 

The  Auld  Brig  of  Ayr,  about  which  he  wrote  in 
his  poem,  The  Twa  Brigs,  is  still  standing.  It 
has  been  rebuilt  by  lovers  of  the  poet's  works, 
but  in  appearance  it  is  what  it  was  in  the  poet's 
lifetime. 

At  the  reopening  of  the  Auld  Brig  in  1910, 
Lord  Rosebery  said  :  "Of  all  dead  men  Burns 
seems  the  most  living,  to  me  much  more  living 
than  many  men  who  are  yet  alive.  His  blood  still 
courses  warm  and  strong  through  the  veins  of 
Scotsmen.  His  spirit  is  abroad  in  all  our  country, 
and  from  our  country  has  passed  into  the  world. 
But  its  home,  its  favourite  region  is  this  county 
of  Ayr."  The  last  eight  years  of  the  poet's  life 
were  spent  in  Dumfries,  where  he  died. 
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Barley  and  oats  are  largely  grown  in  fertile 
Strathmore  and  the  central  plain.  The  Strath- 
more  barley  supplies  the  whisky  distilleries  of 
Perth,  which  town  also  has  large  dyeworks,  for 
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which  the  Tay  water  is  so  suitable.  The  breweries 
of  Alloa,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are  supplied 
with  malted  barley  from  the  central  plain. 

The  sheltered  strip  of  land  lying  between  the 
Sidlaw  Hills  and  the  Firth  of  Tay  is  known  as  the 
"  Carse  of  Gowrie."     A  wealth  of  orchard  and 
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garden  is  to  be  found  on  the  Carse,  whose  slopes 
face  the  southern  sun.  The  supply  of  fruit  has 
given  rise  to  the  many  jam  factories  of  Dundee, 
which  are  also  famous  for  their  ''  Dundee  marma- 
lade "  ;  this  is  made  from  oranges  brought  to  the 
port  from  the  south  of  Europe. 


The  Coalfields  and  Industrial  Centres. 

We  have  not  yet  touched  upon  those  great 
industries  which  account  for  the  larger  towns  of 
the  Scottish  lowlands  ;  these  depend  for  their  raw 
materials  either  on  the  iron  mines  of  the  central 
coalfield  or  on  the  products  brought  to  the 
eastern  and  western  ports.  Those  ports  facing 
the  Baltic  Sea  are  able  to  obtain  quantities  of 
timber  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  of  flax 
and  hemp  from  Russia  and  Germany. 

The  fishing  ports  import  timber  for  their  fish- 
barrels,  and  Leith,  really  one  town  with  Edinburgh, 
imports  wood-pulp  for  the  making  of  paper.  The 
waters  of  the  Leith  and  Esk,  both  in  Midlothian, 
make  possible  the  industry  of  paper-making, 
providing  supplies  for  the  printers  of  Edin- 
burgh. This  city  is  the  second  in  the  British 
Isles  for  publishing  books,  London  being  the 
first. 

The  towns  of  southern  Fifeshire  and  of  the 
Forfarshire  coasts  are  engaged  in  the  linen  industry. 
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Fine  linens  are  made  on  the  Fife  coalfield,  Dun- 
fermline and  the  towns  near  it  making  table- 
linen,  while  Kirkcaldy  makes  linoleums.  From 
this  latter  port  and  others  on  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
such  as  Grangemouth  and  Bo'ness,  supphes  of 
coal  are  sent  to  Dundee,  Arbroath  and  Montrose, 
for  the  making  of  coarse  linens,  such  as  sailcloth 
and  canvas.  Dundee  also  imports  large  quantities 
of  jute  from  India.  This  is  a  fibre  resembling 
hemp,  from  which  coarse  carpets,  floorcloths, 
sacks,    ropes    and    cording    are    made.     Dundee, 

with  its  various  industries,  ranks  third  in  size  of 

I 

the  Scottish  cities. 

From  here  let  us  return  to  Edinburgh.  The 
train  will  soon  carry  us  to  the  Scottish  capital, 
for  the  fine  Tay  and  Forth  bridges  span  the  two 
Firths.  Leaving  the  railway  station,  we  at  once 
distinguish  Edinburgh  Castle  looking  from  its 
lofty  crag  across  to  Leith  and  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
The  castle  is  used  as  barracks  for  some  Highland 
regiments,  and  visitors  generally  flock  to  St.  Giles' 
Cathedral  on  a  Sunday  morning  to  see  the  kilted 
soldiers  marching  to  and  from  the  service. 

It  was  in  this  church  that  the  Scottish  minister, 
John  Knox,  preached  sermons  against  the  religion 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Here  also  Jenny  Geddes 
flung  her  stool  at  the  head  of  another  minister 
in  a  later  day,  as  a  protest  against  the  reading  of 
Archbishop  Laud's  Prayer  Book.    At  the  base  of 
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the  Castle  Rock  lie  the  Princes  Street  public 
gardens,  in  which  stands  the  fine  Scott  Monument 
facing  the  large  shops  and  hotels  of  Princes  Street. 
A  statue  of  the  great  writer  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  Gothic  spire,  and  figures  of  the  chief  charac- 
ters mentioned  in  his  works  occupy  niches  on 
each  side.  The  statue  is  decked  with  purple 
heather  every  year  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August, 
the  poet's  birthday.  A  walk  down  the  sloping 
street  from  the  castle  through  ''  Old  Edinburgh  " 
leads  to  Holyrood  Palace,  the  former  home  of 
the  Scottish  kings.  The  palace  lies  at  the  foot 
of  a  volcanic  crag  known  as  Arthur's  Seat. 
Visitors  are  allowed  to  wander  through  the  rooms, 
which  bring  back  memories  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  of  Prince  Charhe,  the  Pretender,  who 
stayed  here  in  1745. 

The  city  of  Edinburgh  is  often  called  '*  Auld 
Reekie,''  but  although  it  has  many  manufactures, 
it  is  less  smoky  than  Glasgow,  and  has  less  than 
half  its  population.  Perhaps  the  view  of  its 
smoky  chimneys  obtained  from  the  hills  lying  in 
and  near  Edinburgh  has  given  it  this  name. 
Although  not  so  great  a  manufacturing  city  as 
Glasgow,  its  industries  are  important  and  growing. 

Along  with  its  breweries  and  printing-works, 
its  jam  and  biscuit  factories,  Edinburgh  has 
busy  foundries  and  engine-works.  At  one  time 
it    was    said,     **  Edinburgh's    chief    industry    is 
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education/'  because  of  its  famous  schools  and 
old  University.  The  city  is  a  great  railway  centre, 
being  connected  by  rail  with  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  pleasant  seaside  resorts,  such  as  Porto- 
bello  and  North  Berwick,  are  within  easy  reach 
of  the  capital. 

Westlothian  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
ridge  of  hills,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge 
there  is  a  region  of  shale  which  has  made  the 
district  the  centre  of  the  Scottish  oil  industry. 
Large  numbers  of  people  are  employed  in  the 
huge  works  where  the  shale  is  distilled  and  refined 
into  the  various  forms  of  paraffin. 

West  of  the  ridge  of  hills  lies  the  central  coal- 
field, and  many  towns  in  the  lower  Clyde  valley, 
such  as  Coatbridge,  Airdrie  and  Motherwell,  are 
engaged  in  the  mining  and  manufacture  of  iron. 
Falkirk,  on  the  Clyde  and  Forth  canal,  has 
large  smelting  works,  and  the  famous  Carron 
ironworks  are  at  Bainsford,  a  suburb  of 
Falkirk. 

The  supply  of  coal  and  iron  has  given  the  old 
town  of  Kilmarnock  a  large  industry  in  engineering, 
and  it  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Glasgow  and 
South- Western  Railway.  Ayr,  Ardrossan  and 
Troon  export  large  quantities  of  coal  and  iron  to 
Belfast,  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  linen  industry  and 
the  shipyards  of  Belfast. 

A  steamer  excursion  from  Glasgow  will  remind 
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US  that  the  first  steamer,  Henry  Bell's  Comet, 
was  built  on  the  Clyde.  From  Glasgow  to 
Greenock  we  shall  see  shipyard  after  shipyard 
on  either  side  of  the  river  ;  our  ears  will  ring  with 
the  clatter  of  hammers,  and  for  some  miles  the 
Clyde  is  as  noisy,  and  almost  as  grimy,  as  the 
''  Coaly  Tyne  "  itself,  and  its  water  has  a  more 
unpleasant  odour.  Govan  and  Partick  are  suburbs 
of  Glasgow. 

The  shipbuilding  of  Glasgow  is  but  one  of  the 
many  industries  of  this  important  city,  which  has 
large  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  engine  and 
machine  works,  breweries  and  chemical  works. 
Glasgow  thus  combines  in  one  great  industrial 
centre  the  manufactures  of  several  great  English 
towns.  Like  Liverpool,  it  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved as  a  seaport.  It  has  fine  docks,  a  harbour 
deep  enough  for  large  steamers,  and  a  regular 
steamship  service  with  America  and  Ireland. 

Like  Liverpool,  also,  it  faces  America,  and  large 
vessels  bring  huge  quantities  of  grain,  meat,  fruit, 
and  raw  materials,  especially  raw  cotton.  Much 
raw  sugar  at  one  time  was  brought  from  the  West 
Indies.  Greenock,  at  the  seaward  end  of  the 
estuary,  still  has  a  great  sugar  industry,  but  now 
uses  more  sugar-beet. 

The  old  town  of  Paisley  has  added  another 
industry  to  its  woollen  manufacture,  and  shares 
with  Glasgow,  Dumbarton  and  Renfrew  in  making 
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cottons.  Paisley  is  very  famous  for  its  manu- 
facture of  sewing  cotton,  while  Renfrew  makes 
muslins  and  some  silk  goods.  The  small  town  of 
Clydebank,  between  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow, 
adds  to  its  industry  of  shipbuilding  the 
manufacture  of  sewing  machines. 

Glasgow  is  connected  by  rail  with  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  so  can  collect  for  export 
muslins,  silks,  linens  and  iron  goods,  as  well  as 
coal  and  machinery.  You  will  now  see  why 
Glasgow  is  called  the  commercial  capital  of 
Scotland,  and  why  it  contains  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  population. 

Cheap  steamer  excursions  are  to  be  had  to  the 
pretty  resorts  on  the  various  sea-lochs  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde.  Dunoon  and  Gourock 
are  pretty  places  within  reach  of  an  afternoon's 
trip.  Visitors  avoid  the  river  passage  by  joining 
the  steamer  at  Craigendoran  on  the  north  side, 
or  at  Greenock  on  the  south  side  of  the  Firth. 


CHAPTER    XX. 
IRELAND.     GENERAL  SKETCH  (1). 

Position. 
If  we  wish  to  visit  Ireland  there  are  various  ways 
by  which  we  may  travel.     From  Scotland  we  may 
cross  from  the  Clyde  ports  or  from  Ayr,  or,  if  we 
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wish  to  take  the  shortest  route,  we  may  have  a 
two  hours'  sea-voyage  from  Stranraer  to  Larne. 
From  England  we  may  cross  to  Dublin  or  Belfast 
by  way  of  Holyhead,  Liverpool,  Heysham  or 
Fleetwood.  Fishguard,  you  will  remember,  is 
joined  by  lines  of  steamers  with  the  south  of 
Ireland.  You  may  measure  the  distances  of  these 
routes  on  your  map  and  see  which  is  the  best  to 
take  from  your  own  town. 

Let  us  look  at  a  map  of  Europe  and  see  where 
Ireland  lies.  You  will  notice  that  the  broad 
Atlantic  washes  its  western  shores,  and  that 
Great  Britain  lies  between  it  and  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Thus  Ireland  is  not  in  so  good  a  position 
as  Great  Britain  for  trade  with  Europe.  It  is  in 
a  better  position  for  trade  with  America.  We 
shall  see  later,  however,  that  Irish  products  are 
mostly  food  products,  such  as  cattle  and  bacon, 
and  as  America  does  not  need  these,  there  is 
nothing  to  support  a  trade  with  America. 

Surrounded  as  Ireland  is  by  the  ocean,  and  away 
from  the  highway  of  nations,  there  is  little  wonder 
that  its  people  have  retained  their  own  folk- 
stories  and  customs,  and,  in  parts,  their  own 
language.  Like  the  Welsh  and  the  Scottish 
Highlanders,  the  Irish  are  of  the  Celtic  race,  and 
in  remote  parts  still  is  spoken  a  kind  of  Celtic 
language  called  Erse. 

In  olden  days,  the  Irish  Kings  had  their  own 
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story-tellers  and  harpers,  just  as  the  Welsh  Kings 
had  their  bards.  Many  of  the  Irish  tales  of 
fairies  and  witches,  giants  and  goblins,  are  now 
printed  and  may  be  read  by  English  children. 

Highlands  and  Lowlands. 

Let  us  look  at  a  map  of  the  British  Isles  and 
compare  *'  the  sister  island,'*  as  far  as  possible, 
with  Great  Britain.  If  you  measure  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Ireland,  you  will  find  that  it  is 
not  so  long  as  Scotland,  but,  the  mountains 
being  hke  an  irregular  rim  round  the  coast  and 
giving  it  a  rounded  shape,  it  is  really  rather  larger. 

Are  the  mountain  masses  of  the  two  islands 
similar  ?  Is  there  a  highland  plateau  to  compare 
with  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  the  Welsh 
mountains,  or  even  the  Pennines  ?  Let  us  look 
at  the  relief  map,  and  we  shall  find  there  is  no  such 
plateau.  The  mountains  are  in  scattered  groups, 
or  small  ranges,  and  are  not  gathered  in  great 
masses.  The  country  has  neither  '*  back-bone  '* 
nor  any  high  land  in  the  centre.  You  may,  in 
fact,  think  of  Ireland  as  being  Hke  a  saucer  in 
shape,  for  the  highlands  are  almost  all  near  the 
coast  and  the  lowlands  are  in  the  middle. 

You  will  see  that  much  of  the  surface  consists 
of  a  great  plain  which  reaches  the  coast  on  both 
sides  of  the  island.  About  half  of  this  plain  is 
less  than  250  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  heights 
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shown  on  the  rehef  map  rise  steeply  from  it. 
Thus  we  cannot  consider  Ireland  to  be,  like  Scot- 
landj  a  mountainous  country  with  some  lowlands. 
It  is  rather  a  lowland  country  with  an  uneven  rim 
of  mountains  and  some  high  hills  here  and  there. 

We  find  the  rim  of  mountains  broadest  and 
least  broken  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  island. 
All  along  the  north  lie  detached  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, some  of  which  reach  the  sea  and  form  splendid 
cliff  scenery.  These  ranges  extend  about  half-way 
down  the  west  coast  to  the  wild  district  known 
as  Connemara,  whose  rugged  coast  resembles  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland.  These  western  heights 
are  not  so  lofty  as  the  Cumberland  mountains,  or 
the  mountains  of  the  Welsh  plateau. 

In  the  south  of  Ireland  are  parallel  ridges  of 
mountains  lying  east  and  west,  and  the  south- 
west contains  the  highest  mountains  of  Ireland, 
called  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks.  The  highest  point 
is  Carrantuel,  which  is  3,400  feet  high.  You 
will  remember  that  Ben  Nevis  in  the  Grampians 
is  just  1,000  feet  higher. 

Coasts  and  Islands. 
If  you  now  compare  the  coasts  of  Ireland  with 
those  of  Great  Britain  you  will  find  them  some- 
what similar.  You  will  observe  that  the  west 
coast  is  much  broken  by  deep  openings,  like  the 
sea-lochs  of  Scotland.     The  sea  has  worn  away 
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the  softer  portions  of  the  coast,  leaving  bold 
headlands,  like  Mizen  Head  and  Dunmore  Head, 
to  show  where  the  mountains  reach  the  coast. 

The  rocky  islands  which  once  formed  part  of 
this  coast  are  but  small,  and  do  not  shelter  the 
inlets  and  harbours  so  well  as  do  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland.  There  are  many  spacious 
harbours 'in  the  west  and  south-west  of  Ireland, 
but  they  are  of  little  importance.  This  is  because 
they  do  not  face  Great  Britain,  which  is  the  market 
for  Irish  produce,  and  also  because  they  have 
mountains  instead  of  a  population  at  their  backs. 

The  south  coast  of  Ireland  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  England,  while  the  slightly  broken 
east  coast,  with  its  sandbanks  choking  the  har- 
bours, is  also  somewhat  similar  to  the  east  coast 
of  Great  Britain.  The  harbours  of  DubUn  and 
Belfast,  on  this  coast,  have  been  improved  by 
dredging.  The  Donegal  coast  has  some  of  the 
grandest  cliff  scenery  in  our  islands,  and  also  some 
deep  openings  in  Lough  S willy  and  Lough  Foyle. 

You  will  notice  that  the  Irish  word  *'  lough  " 
is  almost  Hke  ''  loch,'*  and  is  also  given  both  to 
lakes  and  to  arms  of  the  sea.  You  will  remember 
that  both  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peoples  are  of  the 
Celtic  race,  and  that  therefore  many  of  their 
words  and  names  are  similar. 

If  you  now  look  for  great  open  estuaries  on  either 
side  of  Ireland,  forming  pairs  like  those  of  Great 
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Britain,  you  will  not  find  one  pair.  Thus  you  will 
see  that  Ireland  is  without  these  natural  highways 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.    . 

Rivers  and  Lakes. 

As  you  would  expect  from  the  position  of  the 
mountains,  the  Irish  rivers  are  unlike  those  of 
Great  Britain.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  land 
has  no  general  slope  from  one  side  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  or  from  the  middle  to  the  coasts. 
Therefore  the  rivers  must  flow  to  the  sea  on 
the  side  where  they  rise.  They  must  also  make 
their  way  through  breaks,  or  narrow  plains,  in  the 
circle  of  mountains  to  reach  the  sea. 

Notice,  for  example,  how  the  Shannon,  the 
longest  of  our  British  rivers,  and  also  the  Black- 
water,  reach  the  sea  through  such  breaks.  As  the 
water  parting  of  the  central  plain  is  nearer  the 
eastern  than  the  western  coast,  the  eastern  rivers 
are  only  short.  You  will  observe  that  the  sluggish 
rivers  Liffey  and  Boyne  do  not  flow  between 
mountains,  but  have  their  mouths  where  the 
central  plain  reaches  the  coast.  The  rivers  flowing 
to  the  north  and  south  coasts  are  longer  than 
these  eastern  rivers.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to 
the  length  of  the  mountain  ranges. 

Would  you  expect  the  Irish  rivers  to  have  slow 
or  rapid  courses  ?  Will  they  be  navigable 
rivers  ?     A  study  of  the  map  will  give  the  answers 
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to  these  questions.  None  of  the  rivers  rise  in 
high  mountains  and  they  flow  over  low  land. 
Notice  the  large  lakes,  especially  Lough  Neagh, 
Upper  and  Lower  Lough  Erne,  and  the  chain  of 
lakes  in  the  course  of  the  River  Shannon. 

Some  of  these  are  much  larger  than  the  English 
or  Scottish  lakes.  You  will  see  that  they  are  not 
among  mountains,  they  are  not  deep  river  valleys 
filled  with  water,  but  merely  shallow  expan- 
sions of  the  rivers.  They  show  where  the  slow- 
flowing  rivers  have  flooded  the  lowlands.  Legends, 
or  old  stories,  still  exist  among  the  Irish  peasantry 
which  would  seem  to  contain  some  truth. 

Lough  Erne  is  said  to  have  been  so  called  after 
a  tribe  having  a  similar  name.  The  story  goes 
that  one  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland  fought  and 
defeated  this  tribe,  after  which  the  river  flowed 
over  them  and  formed  a  lake,  which  was  given  the 
name  it  bears.  You  may  also  believe,  if  you  wish, 
the  story  that  a  fairy  fountain  overflowed  to  form 
the  large  lake  called  Lough  Neagh.  Thomas 
Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  reminds  us  of  the  legend  in 
the  lines — 

On  Lough  Neagh's  banks,  as  the  fisherman  strays 

When  the  dear,  cold  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days, 

In  the  waves  beneath  him  shining. 

We  shall  learn  later  what  the  poet  meant  by  the 
^'  round  towers  of  other  days.** 
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As  you  would  expect,  the  lakes  of  the  plain 
have  low  shores,  and  cannot  compare  in  beauty 
with  those  of  the  English  and  Scottish  lakelands. 
The  most  beautiful  Irish  lakes  are  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney,  which  lie  among  the  mountains  of  Kerry 
in  the  south-west.  Lough  Erne,  however,  both 
in  its  upper  and  lower  portions,  has  beauties  of 
its  own,  and  many  tourists  are  attracted  by  its 
tree-clad  shores  and  green  and  wooded  islands. 


CHAPTER   XXL 
IRELAND.     GENERAL    SKETCH   (2). 

The  Green  Isle  of  Erin. 

Although  the  Irish  coasts  are  similar  in  some 
degree  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall  find  few 
other  points  of  likeness  between  the  two  islands. 
The  winds  meeting  the  Irish  mountains  in  the 
west  and  south-west  cause  a  heavy  rainfall. 
The  central  plain,  except  for  one  low  range,  the 
Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  contains  no  heights  to 
seize  a  larger  share  of  rain. 

Of  course,  the  east  of  Ireland  has  less  rainfall 
than  the  west  and  south-west,  but  the  rainfall  of 
the  central  plain  is  fairly  uniform.  There  is  no 
such  difference,  for  instance,  between  the  rainfall 
of  Dublin  and  that  of  Galway  as  there  is  between 
those  of  Swansea  and  London.     In  fact,  no  part 
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of  the  island  may  be  considered  as  fairly  dry,  and 
Ireland  has  been  described  as  a  country  which 
has  ''  heavy  showers  all  the  day,  and  httle  ones 
between/* 

The  position  of  Ireland  not  only  makes  its 
climate  moist,  but  also  mild.  The  sea-blanket 
around  it  causes  it  to  be  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer  than  England,  giving  it  what 
is  called  an  '*  oceanic  "  climate.  There  is  never 
much  frost  and  snow,  nor  any  extremely  hot 
weather.  This  is  because  the  winds,  crossing  the 
ocean,  in  summer  are  cool,  and  in  winter  are 
never  very  cold. 

It  is  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate  that 
we  find  the  strawberry  tree  growing  in  south- 
western Ireland,  around  Killarney.  This  is  an 
evergreen  tree,  which  dreads  frost,  and  is  com- 
mon in  the  warm  lands  of  southern  Europe, 
such  as  Italy.  Yet  visitors  to  the  lovely  lakes  of 
Killarney  see  this  tree,  with  its  *'  blushing  fruit,  *' 
growing  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet. 

Irish  Bogs. 
The  level  surface,  the  heavy  rainfall,  and  the 
clouded  sky  which  prevents  the  sun  from  drying 
the  surface,  have  combined  to  give  Ireland  its 
dreary  peat  bogs.  The  word  '*  bog  "  is  reaUy  an 
Irish  word,  and,  therefore,  we  may  well  say  that 
Ireland  is  the  home  of  bogs.     These  are  not,  like 
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the  English  fen-lands,  at  sea  level,  but  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  country  or  among  the  mountains. 

Much  of  the  land  in  the  centre  of  Ireland  is 
composed  of  clay,  through  which  water  cannot 
pass.  In  such  parts,  where  the  surface  was 
quite  level,  and  the  water  could  not  be  carried  off, 
it  collected  long,  long  ago  in  large  pools  or  shallow 
lakes.  In  those  distant  times,  vast  forests  covered 
the  country,  in  which  wild  animals  found  a  home. 
Herds  of  swine  rooted  up  the  abundant  acorns 
and  beech-nuts.  Wolves  and  wild  cats  were 
common,  and  also  a  gigantic  kind  of  deer  called 
the  Irish  elk,  which  no  longer  exists. 

When  a  part  of  the  land  became  sodden  with 
the  water  of  the  stagnant  pools,  grasses  and  trees 
would  no  longer  grow,  and  the  only  vegetation 
of  the  sour,  wet  soils  consisted  of  marsh  plants, 
such  as  bog  moss,  sedges  and  rushes,  with  heather 
in  the  drier  parts.  As  these  plants  died,  new  ones 
took  their  places,  and  in  course  of  time  the  water 
was  choked  up  with  decayed  vegetable  matter  of 
a  reddish-brown  colour. 

This  spongy,  turf-like  substance  formed  what 
is  known  as  peat,  which  is  cut  with  long  spades, 
dried  and  stored  by  the  poor  Irish  of  to-day  for 
fuel.  As  there  is  little  coal  to  be  found  in  Ireland, 
peat  may  be  looked  upon  as  poor  man's  coal. 

The  boglands  are  not  so  unhealthy  as  might 
be  expected,  for  the  tannin  they  contain  prevents 
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the  decay  of  vegetable  and  even  animal  matter. 
Deep  down  in  the  peat,  the  bones  of  animals,  such 
as  the  Irish  elk,  are  preserved,  and  complete 
skeletons  have  been  dug  up  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  museums  of  Dublin  and  elsewhere.  The 
remains  of  buried  trees,  once  part  of  the  ancient 
forests,  are  also  to  be  found,  wonderfully  pre- 
served, but  turned  quite  black.  From  this 
*'  bog-oak,"  as  it  is  called,  the  people  make  their 
dairy  utensils,  and  visitors  to  the  Emerald  Isle 
generally  bring  away  some  fancy  articles,  such 
as  ink-stands,  paper-knives  or  brooches,  made 
of  "bog-oak." 

In  the  middle  of  the  central  plain  is  the  Bog  of 
Allen,  which  is  really  a  number  of  bogs  under  one 
name.  Here  and  there  in  the  higher  spots  are 
strips  of  cultivated  ground,  but  the  bog-land, 
flat  and  ugly,  stretches  away  for  miles  and 
occupies  as  much  space  as  the  whole  county  of 
Dublin.  In  places  are  channels  of  black-looking 
water. 

As  you  would  expect,  these  bog-lands  are 
almost  deserted,  and  rarely  is  seen  the  black  mud 
cabin  of  the  Irish  peasant  with  its  stack  of  peat 
alongside.  Some  of  the  Irish  bogs  have  been 
drained  in  the  same  way  as  our  EngHsh  Fens  and 
other  swampy  districts.  The  people  of  Ireland, 
however,  are  not  rich,  and  cannot  spend  the 
large  sums  of  money  needed  to  reclaim  their  waste 
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land.     About   one-twelfth   of   the   country,   it   is 
estimated,  is  occupied  by  unclaimed  bogs. 


Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions. 

Away  from  the  bog-lands  the  soil  is  wonderfully 
fertile.  You  would  therefore  expect,  in  a  journey 
through  Ireland,  to  find  well-tilled  farms,  to  see 
in  spring  the  ploughed  lands  and  in  summer  the 
ripening  crops  of  corn.  You  would  find  such 
parts,  of  course,  especially  in  the  well-cultivated 
farms  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  in  the  part  we 
shall  learn  to  call  ''  The  Golden  Vale." 

So  much  of  the  country  is  untilled  and  always 
left  under  grass  that  Ireland  may  be  compared 
to  an  immense  pasture  field.  The  mild  weather 
allows  the  grass  to  be  green  all  the  year  round,  and 
the  country  is  frequently  called  ''  The  Green  Isle," 
or  ''  The  Emerald  Isle."  An  emerald  is  a  beautiful 
green  precious  stone. 

As  a  rule,  the  farms  are  very  small,  and  the 
farmers  too  poor  to  till  their  holdings  in  the 
costly  way  adopted  by  the  English  and  Scottish 
lowland  farmers.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  and 
horses,  pigs  and  poultry,  are  raised  on  the  rich 
pastures  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  moist 
grass-lands  are  less  suitable  for  sheep. 

You  wiU  see  the  reason  why  Irish  butter  and 
bacon,  Irish  eggs  and  geese,  are  so  familiar  in 
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English  markets.  Ireland  sends  large  supplies 
of  such  foods  to  Great  Britain,  whose  people  can 
take  all  she  can  spare,  and  thus  httle  or  no  trade 
is  done  directly  with  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Ireland  sends  us  twice  as  many  Uve  cattle  as  all 
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other  countries  put  together,  and  it  is  a  familiar 
sight  to  see  an  Irish  cattle-boat  landing  the 
animals  at  our  western  ports. 

Irish  horses,  especially  such  as  are  used  for 
hunting,  are  bred  largely  in  the  southern  half  of 
Ireland,  while  donkeys  are  almost  as  often  to  be 
seen   as   pigs.     Pat   often   speaks  of  his   pig  as 
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''  The  gintleman  that  pays  the  rint/'  Pig  fairs 
are  held  regularly  at  certain  times  of  the  year  in 
most  of  the  small  Irish  towns,  and  are  attended 
by  English  buyers. 

The  cargoes  of  hay  which  are  sent  over  to  Great 
Britain  do  not  come  from  the  pastures,  but  from 
rich  meadows  sown  with  clover  and  other  grasses. 
The  ploughlands  produce  oats  and  barley  as  the 
chief  crops,  as  you  would  expect  from  the  cool, 
moist  climate  ;  but,  as  in  Scotland,  little  wheat  is 
grown.  You  will  remember  that  the  wheat  lands 
of  eastern  England  have  slight  summer  rains  and 
plentiful  sunshine.  Ireland  has,  however,  even 
in  summer,  constant  rain  and  cloudy  skies  hiding 
the  sun. 

Large  crops  of  root  plants,  especially  potatoes, 
are  grown  all  over  the  island.  The  potato,  which 
is  very  hable  to  disease,  was  for  many  years,  before 
1846,  the  chief  food  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  In 
that  year,  however,  the  potato  crop  failed,  causing 
great  distress,  and,  although  generous  help  came 
from  England  and  America,  one  quarter  of  the 
people  died  of  famine.  Thousands  of  the  survivors 
left  Ireland  for  America,  and  every  year  since  that 
time  a  steady  stream  of  Irish  emigrants  has  left 
the  shores  of  the  ''  distressful  country.'* 

The  north  of  Ireland  grows  large  quantities  of 
flax  to  supply  the  linen  industry,  which  has  its 
commercial    centre    in    Belfast.     Not    only    the 
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climate,  but  the  soil,  largely  composed  of  leaf- 
mould,  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  flax.  This 
rich  mould  recalls  to  mind  the  ancient  forests  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  only  patches  of 
which  now  remain. 


The  People  and  their  Occupations. 

Having  learned  that  Ireland  produces  large 
quantities  of  food-stuffs,  chiefly  dairy  produce, 
not  only  for  her  own  use,  but  for  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  you  will  expect  most  of  the  Irish 
people  to  be  engaged  in  some  branch  of  farming. 
You  will  also  expect  the  Irish  population  to  be 
evenly  spread  over  the  country,  as  in  all  agricul- 
tural lands,  and  not  to  be  gathered  togeth  r  in 
large  towns.  This  is  the  case,  and  the  inland 
towns  are  very  small  market  towns,  and  few  have 
a  population  of  over  five  thousand. 

The  largest  towns  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  found 
among  the  pasture  and  meadow  lands,  but  at  the 
ports  which  act  as  trade  centres  for  collecting 
and  sending  away  the  food  produce  to  Great 
Britain.  The  largest  of  these,  Belfast  and  Dubhn, 
are  on  the  east  coast,  directly  facing  Great  Britain, 
and  we  shall  later  on  learn  of  others  on  the  north 
and  south-west  coasts. 

The  whole  population  of  Ireland,  notwith- 
standing its  great  extent  of  habitable  lowland,  is 
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rather  less  than  that  of  Scotland,  although  before 
the  potato  famine  Ireland  contained  eight  millions 
of  people.  The  population  of  Ireland  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  Lancashire.  How  do  you  account 
for  the  fact  that  as  many  people  are  gathered 
together  in  one  English  county  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? 

You  will  be  able  to  find  an  answer  to  this 
question  when  you  think  of  the  clusters  of  manu- 
facturing towns  having  their  commercial  centre 
in  Manchester.  Ireland  has  only  two  small 
coalfields,  one  being  west  of  Lough  Neagh,  and 
the  other  in  Kilkenny,  and  the  coal  measures  are 
small  and  of  poor  quality.  They  have  not  given 
rise  to  one  important  town.  Kilkenny,  although 
larger  than  the  other  Irish  inland  towns,  can 
only  compare  in  population  with  the  smaller 
manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are,  therefore,  no  manufacturing  towns 
except  at  places  with  access  to  the  sea,  and  within 
reach  of  the  coalfields  of  Great  Britain.  Belfast 
is  nearer  to  the  Ayr  coalfield  than  Dublin  is  to 
Lancashire,  and  Belfast  has  more  manufactures 
and  contains  a  greater  population  than  Dublin. 
You  will,  no  doubt,  in  your  mind  compare  the 
instance  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  The  lack 
of  coal  is  a  great  drawback  to  Irish  manufactures, 
for  the  country  possesses  advantages  in  having 
few  obstacles  to  internal  trade. 
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Canals  and  Railways. 

The  great  extent  of  lowland  has  allowed  of  the 
cheap  construction  of  canals  and  railways.  Before 
the  days  of  railways,  Dublin  was  connected  with 
the  great  navigable  river  Shannon  by  means  of 
canals.  You  will  also  see  from  your  atlas  how 
the  large  inland  loughs,  Neagh  and  Erne,  have 
been  an  advantage  in  constructing  the  series  of 
canals  by  which  Belfast  is  connected  to  the 
Shannon.  The  River  Barrow  also,  which  flows 
to  the  south  coast,  is  joined  at  Athy,  at  a  point 
navigable  for  barges,  with  the  Grand  Canal,  which 
connects  Dublin  with  the  Shannon. 

It  has  been  much  cheaper  to  construct  railways 
in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain,  because  the  land 
itself  is  less  costly  as  well  as  more  level.  The 
chief  railways  radiate  from  Dublin  and  Belfast. 
The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  connects  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts.  It  runs  from  Dublin 
to  MuUingar,  where  it  divides,  one  branch  serving 
Sligo  and  the  other  running  through  Athlone  to 
Galway  andClifden.  At  Clifden  is  a  Marconi  wire- 
less telegraph  station,  which  is  in  communication 
with  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  names  of  two  other  railways  indicate  their 
routes.  These  are  the  Dublin  and  South-Eastern, 
and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railways. 
Belfast  is  a  commercial  and  railway  centre,  and 
two  important  railways  serve  the  towns  of  the 
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north.  These  are  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway,  and  the  Great  Northern.  The 
latter  joins  Belfast  with  Dublin  and  Londonderry, 
and  also  serves  the  district  round  Lough  Neagh  ; 
the  name  of  the  former  tells  its  route. 


CHAPTER    XXn. 
GLIMPSES    OF    IRISH    HISTORY. 

In  very  early  times,  the  Irish  tribes  were  ruled 
over  by  separate  chieftains,  who  were  rarely  at 
peace  with  each  other.  For  many  centuries,  four 
princes  ruled  over  the  kingdoms  of  Ulster,  Mun- 
ster,  Leinster  and  Connaught.  The  most  power- 
ful of  these  claimed  to  be  the  over-king,  and  lived 
in  a  palace  on  the  Hill  of  Tara,  in  Meath. 

There  came  a  time,  long  before  England  was  a 
Christian  land,  when  St.  Patrick  preached  the 
Gospel  to  the  over-king  and  taught  the  people 
Christianity.  This  teaching  led  to  the  building  of 
many  of  the  abbeys  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and 
to  the  early  fame  of  Ireland  as  ''  the  island  of 
saints  and  scholars."  Many  of  the  books  Written 
by  the  early  Irish  monks  are  preserved  in  Dublin. 

Then  came  the  Norsemen,  or  Danes,  who  rav- 
aged the  coasts,  slew  the  monks  and  impoverished 
the  country.  It  is  said  that  the  Norse  invasions 
led  to  the  building  of  the  many  *'  round  towers," 
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about  eighty  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
Ireland.  It  is  supposed  that  these  high  towers 
were  watch-towers,  where  the  monks  could  retire 
in  time  of  danger  with  their  books  and  valuables. 
The  doorways  are  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  the 
towers  are  lighted  by  tiny  windows. 

The  Irish  kings  at  last  combined  against  the 
Norsemen,  and  a  terrible  battle  was  fought  at 
Clontarf,  now  a  suburb  of  Dublin.  This  battle 
ended  the  trouble  with  the  Norsemen,  and  those 
who  stayed  in  Ireland  settled  down  to  live  peace- 
ably. The  Irish  kings  did  not  live  at  peace  with 
each  other,  however. 

In  the  time  of  the  English  king,  Henry  II,  the 
King  of  Leinster  was  driven  from  his  throne,  so 
he  sent  to  England  asking  for  help.  A  Norman 
knight,  named  Strongbow,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
went  to  Ireland  with  a  body  of  men,  and  seized 
Dublin  and  a  part  of  the  east  coast.  This  they 
kept  for  themselves,  but  King  Henry  insisted  on 
having  a  share,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  to 
Ireland  with  a  large  army. 

The  Irish  princes  submitted  to  him  as  their 
over-lord,  but  Ireland  was  never  really  conquered 
until  five  centuries  later.  A  great  historian  says 
that  but  four  castles  existed  in  Ireland  when 
Strongbow  went  over ;  soon  there  were  several 
hundred.  Later  on,  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  times, 
grants  of  land  were  made  to  Enghsh  and  Scottish 
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people,  and  many  settled  in  the  north,  in  the  old 
kingdom  of  Ulster.  The  Irish  never  liked  the 
new-comers,  however,  and  disliked  the  Protestant 
religion. 

In  Cromwell's  time  the  Irish  people  supported 
the  exiled  Stuart  king,  and  Cromwell  himself 
went  to  Ireland  and  put  down  the  rebellion  with 
great  harshness.  When  William  of  Orange  was 
made  king,  in  place  of  James  II,  the  Roman 
Catholic  king,  the  Irish  took  the  side  of  James. 
The  Protestants  in  the  north,  however,  held  out 
for  King  William,  and  Londonderry  was  besieged 
for  nearly  four  months. 

It  was  mainly  owing  to  the  Rev.  George  Walker, 
whose  statue  is  to  be  seen  there,  that  the  people  did 
not  surrender.  The  city  was  relieved  at  last  by 
ships  breaking  a  boom  made  of  fir  trees  chained 
together,  which  had  been  placed  across  the  river, 
and  food  was  taken  to  the  starving  people.  From 
that  time  the  English  and  Scottish  population  in 
Ireland  has  steadily  increased,  and  the  English 
language  is  spoken  nearly  all  over  the  country. 

CHAPTER    XXIII. 
NORTHERN    IRELAND. 

Western  Connaught  and  Donegal. 

Let  us  now  study  the  highlands  which  bound  the 

central  plain  on  the  north  and  west.     The  northern 
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mountain  region  extends  from  Dundalk  Bay  on 
the  east  to  Donegal  Bay  on  the  west,  and  includes 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Ulster. 
The  western  mountain  region  forms  but  a  small 
part  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Connaught,  which 
extended  from  the  west  coast  to  the  Shannon. 

Observe  from  the  contour  map  that  the  short 
mountain  ranges  have  a  general  direction  from 
the  south-west  to  the  north-east  like  the  Scot- 
tish Highland  plateau.  Notice  again  how  the 
mountains  of  the  west  give  shape  to  three  large 
peninsulas,  each  broken  by  long,  narrow  inlets, 
and  with  rocky  islands,  such  as  Aran  Island 
and  Achil  Island,  lying  near  the  coasts. 

You  will  see  that  between  the  ranges  the  sea 
has  made  broader  bays,  like  Galway  Bay,  Clew 
Bay  and  Sligo  Bay.  Galway,  the  largest  port 
on  the  west,  excepting  Limerick,  stands  where  the 
waters  of  the  great  loughs,  Corrib  and  Mask, 
drain  into  Galway  Bay.  These  two  lakes  are 
joined  by  an  underground  river-channel  worn  into 
the  limestone  rocks.  Galway  has  a  good  harbour, 
partly  protected  by  islands,  but,  Hke  Sligo, 
another  port  further  north,  its  commerce  is  small 
owing  to  its  position. 

The  mountains  of  Connemara,  to  the  north  of 
Galway  Bay,  contain  a  group  known  as  the 
Twelve  Pins  (Bens).  North  of  Clew  Bay  are  the 
Nephin  Beg  Mountains,  the  highest  of  these  wild 
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western  heights.  The  cliffs  on  this  coast  rise  sheer 
from  the  sea,  and  in  Achil  Island  they  attain  the 
enormous  height  of  2,000  feet.  Few  trees  are 
found  on  these  mountains,  and,  except  for  some 
bare  and  rocky  patches,  they  are  covered  with 
bog  moss  and  heather.  The  black  mountain  bogs 
cover  large  tracts  of  hill  and  dale,  and  occasionally 
the  black  mud  has  been  known  to  burst  through 
the  dead  mosses  and  pour  in  a  terrible  flood  over 
the  lower  lands. 

The  mountains  of  Donegal  are  even  wilder  and 
more  desolate  than  those  of  Connaught.  Moun- 
tain masses,  moors,  and  bogs  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  north-western  peninsula,  and  the  dis- 
trict round  Mount  Errigal  is  a  perfect  wilderness. 
Trees  grow  on  the  rough  foot-hills,  and  the  glens 
contain  a  small  population.  The  mountains  of 
Donegal,  like  those  of  Connemara,  contain  marble 
and  granite  quarries  which  employ  a  few  men. 

A  few  horned  sheep  are  reared  on  the  drier 
foot-hills,  and  some  black  cattle  in  the  glens,  as 
well  as  pigs,  which  often  live  with  the  family.  The 
sheep  supply  wool  for  a  cottage  industry,  the 
spinning  and  weaving  by  hand-looms  of  ''  Donegal 
homespuns,"  sometimes  called  Irish  tweeds. 

The  coast  from  Connemara  to  Donegal  has  a 
number  of  small  fishing  villages  with  bare-footed 
fisher  folk.  Many  of  the  poor  Irish  of  the  west 
come  over  to  Great  Britain  for  harvest  time,  and 
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it  is  no  uncommon  thing  at  our  western  ports, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  to  find  them  returning 
to  Ireland  with  their  savings.  Many  have  come  to 
live  in  Great  Britain  and  work  as  labourers. 

The  peninsula,  enclosed  by  the  sea-loughs 
Swilly  and  Foyle,  called  Inishowen,  belongs  to 
Donegal.  It  ends  in  the  promontory  called  MaUn 
Head,  which  is  the  last  of  Europe  seen  by  the 
emigrant  on  his  way  to  Canada.  At  Moville  the 
liners  receive  the  tender  from  Londonderry,  the 
port  at  the  head  of  Lough  Foyle. 

The  northern  and  western  rivers,  and  Loughs 
Swilly  and  Foyle,  have  valuable  salmon  fisheries. 
Ballyshannon  is  also  famous  among  anglers.  You 
will  see  that  this  town  stands  near  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Erne,  which  has  the  two  shallow  lakes 
in  its  course  called  Upper  and  Lower  Lough  Erne. 

The  Ulster  Peninsula. 

The  peninsula  between  the  River  Foyle  and 
Dundalk  Bay  contains  three  groups  of  mountains, 
the  Sperrin  mountains,  the  mountains  of  Antrim, 
and  the  Mourne  mountains.  These  are  not  so 
wild  as  the  Donegal  heights,  and  you  will  see  that 
they  enclose  the  lowlands  in  which  lies  the  large 
shallow  Lough  Neagh. 

The  Mourne  Mountains  are  the  loftiest  of  the 
three  ranges,  and  reach  2,800  feet  in  the  granite 
height   called   SHeve   Donard.     Notice   how   the 
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rivers  are  drained  from  three  sides  into  Lough 
Neagh,  so  that,  although  ten  rivers  flow  into  it, 
only  one,  the  Bann,  flows  out  on  the  fourth  side  ; 
this  is  a  famous  salmon  river. 

The  small  but  important  River  Lagan  drains 
towards  Lough  Neagh,  but,  meeting  a  spur  of  the 
Antrim  heights,  it  finds  its  way  into  Belfast 
Lough.  In  between  the  mountains  the  coasts  are 
broken  by  loughs,  of  which  Belfast  Lough  and 
Carlingford  Lough  are  the  most  important.  The 
Antrim  coast  contains  a  small  lough,  in  which  is 
the  harbour  and  packet  station  of  Larne. 

The  county  of  Antrim,  facing  the  Scottish  coast, 
consists  of  a  tableland,  which  is  the  southern  end 
of  the  volcanic  plateau  which  once  existed  in 
Scotland.  All  the  heights  here  are  steep  on  the 
sea  face,  but  slope  gently  towards  Lough  Neagh 
and  the  River  Bann.  The  cliffs  end  on  the 
north-east  in  the  basaltic  Fair  Head. 

The  natural  wonder  of  Northern  Ireland,  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  is  also  formed  of  basalt.  It 
Hes  to  the  west  of  Fair  Head,  and  the  trains  of 
the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  carry 
many  pleasure-seekers  to  Portrush,  whence  an 
electric  tramway  takes  them  the  remaining  eight 
miles  to  the  Giant's  Causeway.  The  Causeway 
consists  of  thousands  of  columns,  most  of  which 
have  six  sides. 

Some  of  these  face  the  sea  as  cliffs,  whose  curious 
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shapes  have  gained  them  names  such  as  the 
''  Giant's  Organ "  and  ''  The  Amphitheatre." 
Visitors  may  walk  on  the  uneven  pavement 
formed  by  the  flat  tops  of  other  columns.  The 
Causeway  also  stretches  out  under  the  sea,  and  the 
popular  legend  says  that  Finn  MacCoul,  the  great 
Irish  giant,  built  it  above  the  level  of  the  water 
at  low  tide  so  that  he  might  cross  to  Scotland. 

The  part  of  Ireland  we  are  now  studying 
has  its  dairy  and  stock  farms,  just  like  its  lowland 
neighbour,  Galloway,  across  the  narrow  North 
Channel.  Cattle  are  sent  alive  from  the  port  of 
Belfast,  together  with  large  supplies  of  butter, 
cheese,  eggs  and  poultry.  Horses  are  bred  in 
the  south  of  the  region,  and  pig-rearing  is  largely 
carried  on.  The  pigs  are  killed  and  cured,  and 
Londonderry,  like  Belfast,  exports  bacon  and 
hams,  chiefly  to  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. 

Potatoes  and  oats  are  grown,  and  the  barley  of 
the  coast  lands  provides  malt  for  the  whisky 
distilleries  of  Bushmills  and  Belfast.  Enniskillen 
is  the  chief  market  town  of  the  western  agricultural 
district.  It  stands  on  an  island  in  the  narrows 
of  the  River  Erne,  between  the  Upper  and  the 
Lower  Lough.  It  is  a  prosperous  little  town,  and 
looks,  hke  Belfast,  '*  as  though  it  always  has 
money  in  its  pocket  and  roast  beef  for  dinner." 

The  rich  mould  of  the  northern  valleys  yields 
large  crops  of  flax,  and  flax  markets  are  held  at 
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such  small  towns  as  Ballymena  and  Ballymoney. 
The  seeds  must  be  removed  and  the  fibre  loosened 
from  the  ''  boon  "  or  woody  stem  of  the  plant,  and, 
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therefore,  the  cultivation  of  flax  needs  cheap 
labour  and  a  plentiful  water  supply.  Both  are 
to  be  obtained  in  the  small  villages  of  the  river 
valleys. 
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Industrial  Centres. 

The  flax  has  given  rise  to  the  great  industry  of 
Ulster,  the  manufacture  of  linen,  for  which  the 
moist  climate  and  the  water  supply  are  suitable. 
This  industry  has  largely  increased,  and  a  great 
deal  of  flax  is  imported.  A  small  coalfield,  you 
will  remember,  is  worked  to  the  south-west  of 
Lough  Neagh,  but  its  output  is  extremely  small, 
and  almost  all  the  coal  used  in  the  industrial 
towns  is  imported. 

For  this  reason,  Antrim,  owing  to  its  nearness 
to  the  Ayrshire  coalfield,  is  the  chief  manufacturing 
county  of  Ireland,  and  Ulster  contains  the  largest 
population  of  the  four  provinces.  On  the  north 
coast,  in  the  adjoining  county,  are  Coleraine,  and 
the  much  larger  seaport  of  Londonderry.  Coleraine 
makes  fine  linen,  while  Londonderry  has  a  special 
industry  in  shirts  and  lace.  This  town  not  only 
has  factories,  but  is  in  a  position  to  collect  the 
linen  and  lace  products  of  the  peasants  in  the 
villages  of  Inishowen  and  the  surrounding 
districts. 

Belfast  is  the  centre  of  the  linen  industry,  and 
by  far  the  largest  city.  It  is  the  terminus  of  rail- 
ways serving  the  five  counties  around  Lough 
Neagh,  which  lake  is  also  connected  by  canal  to  the 
Lagan.  These  counties  have  small  towns  engaged 
in  some  branch  of  the  linen  trade,  among  which 
Antrim,  Lisburn  and  Lurgan  are  the  chief. 
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Larne,  Newry,  Downpatrick  and  Donaghadee 
have  linen  industries,  and  are  connected  directly 
or  by  canal  with  the  sea.  Downpatrick,  in  a 
good  trading  position  on  Strangford  Lough,  was 
the  home  of  St.  Patrick,  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland, 
and  was  once  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ulster. 

Belfast,  which  has  grown  greatly  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  is  not  only  the  largest  city 
in  Ireland,  but  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  has  large  factories  where 
linen  goods,  from  the  finest  sheets  and  damask 
tablecloths  to  the  daintiest  handkerchiefs,  are 
made.  These  give  employment  to  thousands 
of  women  and  girls. 

It  has  another  great  industry  apart  from  its 
linen  manufacture.  A  little  iron  and  limestone 
are  found  in  the  north  of  Antrim,  but  the  supply 
of  iron  is  insufficient  for  the  great  shipbuilding 
trade  of  Belfast.  Its  position  on  the  seaboard, 
however,  near  the  coal  and  iron  supplies  of 
Barrow  and  Scotland,  enables  Belfast  to  compete 
with  the  Tyne  and  Clyde  ports  in  this  industry. 
Some  of  the  great  Atlantic  liners,  notably  those 
of  the  White  Star  Company,  are  built  in  the  huge 
shipbuilding  yards  on  the  Lagan. 

This  industry  has  attracted  others,  and  many 
men  are  employed  in  making  engines,  boilers  and 
other  ships'  fittings,  and  also  sailcloth  and  ropes 
from  imported  Indian  jute.     The  port  of  Belfast 
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owes  a  great  deal,  not  only  to  its  position,  but  to 
the  fact  that  ocean  steamers  are  able  to  reach  its 
quays  along  the  deep  Victoria  Channel  of  the 
Lough.     Its  greatest  export  trade  is  in  provisions. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

SOUTHERN    IRELAND. 

A  GLANCE  at  the  relief  map  will  show  us  the  Slieve 
Bloom  and  Silvermine  mountains,  lying  across 
the  central  plain,  the  former  range  being  parallel 
to  the  lower  course  of  the  Shannon.  These 
heights  do  not  belong  to  the  southern  highland 
region  ;  you  will  see  they  do  not  cut  the  plain 
into  separate  portions. 

The  lofty  Galtee  mountains  rise  abruptly  from 
the  plain  to  the  south  of  them,  and  the  crags  of 
Galtee  More,  facing  northwards,  look  down  on  the 
most  fertile  spot  in  Ireland.  This  is  called  the 
Golden  Vale,  and  it  is  so  important  that  we  may 
as  well  find  now  exactly  where  it  lies.  The  vale 
occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  county  of 
Limerick  and  the  part  of  Tipperary  watered  by 
the  upper  course  of  the  Suir. 

Now  trace  on  the  contour  map  the  direction  of 
the  mountain  ranges  from  Kerry  in  the  south- 
west to  the  granite  heights  of  Wicklow.  Observe 
the  rounded  eastern  coast  with  its  high  promontory 
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of  Wicklow  Head,  and  also  the  rugged  coast  of 
Kerry  and  Western  Cork,  with  fine  harbours 
rendered  useless  because  of  the  barren  nature  of 
the  country  behind  them. 

From  East  to  West. 

Both  the  Kerry  and  the  Wicklow  mountains 
are  famous  for  their  beauty,  and  part  of  the  small 
population  of  these  counties  makes  a  livelihood 
by  supplying  the  needs  of  tourists.  Glendalough, 
one  of  the  wild,  gloomy  glens  of  county  Wicklow, 
is,  as  its  name  shows,  the  glen  of  the  lakes.  Tourists 
to  the  glen  are  reminded  of  the  early  Irish  Chris- 
tians by  the  ruins  of  the  seven  churches  and 
abbey,  and  the  round  tower  and  the  ancient 
cross  erected  to  the  memory  of  St.  Kevin. 

The  sweet  vale  of  Avoca  is  in  contrast  to 
Glendalough.  The  rivers  Avonmore  and  Avon- 
beg  uniting  form  the  Avoca,  which  flows  through 
a  wooded  vale  whose  praises  have  been  sung  by 
the  Irish  poet,  Thomas  Moore.  Bray,  on  the 
Wicklow  coast,  is  but  a  few  miles  south  of  Dublin, 
and  is  the  largest  watering-place  in  Ireland. 

Many  of  the  summer  visitors  to  the  west  go  by 
rail  direct  to  the  small  town  of  Killarney,  where 
the  purple  mountains,  and  among  them  Carran- 
tuel,  look  down  on  three  small  but  dehghtful 
lakes.  The  upper  and  middle  lakes  are  joined  by 
a  swiftly   flowing  channel  to  Lough  Leane,   the 
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lower  lake,  near  whose  shore  Killarney  stands, 
and  the  lakes  drain  westward  into  Dingle  Bay. 

Some  tourists  prefer  to  see  the  beauty  of  lake, 
mountain  and  wooded  islet  from  the  water,  and 
go   by  boat   from   Killarney.     Many   a  tale   the 
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AN   IRISH   JAUNTING   CAR. 


boatman  tells  of  the  enchanted  chief  who  lived  in 
the  fortress  of  Ross  Castle,  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake.  He  is  said  to  live  yet  in  a  city  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Killarney  lake.  After  listening  to  the  won- 
derful echoes  the  visitors  are  taken  to  Innisf alien, 
the  prettiest  island  on  the  lower  lake. 

Like  the  peninsula  of  Muckross,  lying  between 
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the  upper  and  lower  lakes,  Innisfallen  contains 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey.  The  monks  of  these  abbeys 
have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  early  Irish 
history.  Tourists  may  travel  by  coach  or  by  Irish 
jaunting  car  through  the  narrow  and  gloomy  gap 
of  Dunloe  to  the  upper  lake,  and  then  return  by 
boat.  This  gap  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  one 
mighty  blow  from  the  sword  of  an  Irish  giant. 

Visitors  to  the  lakes  marvel  at  the  wonderful 
vegetation,  for  the  myrtle,  fuchsia,  and  the  arbutus, 
or  strawberry  tree,  grow  everywhere.  The  last- 
named  tree,  whose  fruit  has  the  colour  but  not  the 
shape  of  a  strawberry,  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  monks  of  Muckross  Abbey.  A  local 
industry  has  sprung  up  in  making  obj  ects  from  the 
reddish  wood  of  the  arbutus  for  sale  to  visitors. 

Many  tourists  visit  Killarney  by  way  of 
Bantry  and  Kenmare  in  order  to  see  the  fine 
coast  scenery.  Travelling  by  coach,  or  on  sure- 
footed, shaggy  ponies,  they  see  the  isle-dotted 
sea-loughs  of  Bantry  and  Kenmare  Bays. 
Glengariff,  in  the  ''  rugged  glen  "  at  the  head  of 
the  former  lough,  is  a  delightful  little  place. 

A  famous  English  writer  says  of  the  journey  from 
Glengariff  to  Kenmare  :  "  I  have  seen  Killarney 
since,  and  am  sure  that  Glengariff  loses  nothing 
in  comparison  with  this  most  famous  of  lakes. 
Rock,  wood  and  tree  stretch  around  the  traveller — 
a   thousand   dehghtful   pictures.     The   landscape 
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is  at  first  wild,  without  being  fierce,  immense 
woods  enriching  the  valleys,  beautiful  streams  to 
be  seen  everywhere.  Gradually  the  country  grew 
wilder  and  more  desolate,  and  we  passed  through 
a  grim  mountain  region  bleak  and  bare  ;  the  road 
winding  round  some  of  the  innumerable  hills, 
and,  once  or  twice,  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  rushing 
boldly  through  them." 

Cape  Clear,  on  a  rocky  island  off  this  coast,  is 
the  last  of  Europe  seen  from  a  steamer  sailing  to 
America.  Ships  crossing  the  Atlantic  are  reported 
from  here  both  on  the  outward  and  homeward 
voyages.  The  island  of  Valentia  is  connected  with 
the  lands  across  the  Atlantic  by  cables  which  lie 
along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

A  few  small  fishing  towns  lie  alongside  the  sea- 
loughs  of  the  coast,  the  largest  being  Tralee,  which 
has  a  railway  connection  along  the  lowlands 
with  Limerick  and  the  central  plain,  and  also  with 
Cork.  Observe  now  from  the  contour  map  that 
both  the  mountains  and  the  coasts  become  lower 
as  they  approach  the  east,  and  we  find  the  shallow 
harbour  of  Wexford  rendered  useless  for  large 
ships  because  of  its  sandbanks. 

The  Southern  Rivers. 
If  you  look  once  more  at  the  contour  map  you 
will  find  that  the  Slieve  Bloom  range  acts  as  a 
watershed  between  the  Shannon  and  the  southern 
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rivers.  Notice  the  rivers  Suir  and  Nore  rising  in 
these  mountains,  seeking  the  south  coast,  and 
flowing  between  the  ranges  to  the  same  estuary 
at  Water  ford.  The  Suir  is  the  south  river  and 
the  Nore  the  north  river. 

You  may  also  notice  a  third  river,  the  Barrow, 
which  drains  the  Bog  of  Allen  and  joins  the  Nore. 
The  Slaney  rises  in  the  Wicklow  mountains  and 
flows  into  Wexford  Harbour.  The  rivers  Lee  and 
Blackwater  rise  among  the  mountain  bogs  of  the 
west  and  flow  through  fertile  valleys  parallel  to 
the  mountain  ranges. 

The  name  Blackwater  is  common  among  Irish 
rivers,  many  smaller  streams  having  gained  the 
name  by  draining  away  the  black  water  of  the 
bogs.  Both  the  Blackwater  and  the  Nore  have 
patches  of  beautiful  river  scenery.  At  Youghal, 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Blackwater,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  bought  a  large  estate  and  lived  for  several 
years ;    his  house  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Productions  and  People. 
Where  do  most  of  the  people  live  in  southern 
Ireland  ?  Notice  the  river  valleys  with  market 
towns  in  a  central  position,  and  also  the  river 
ports,  Cork,  Waterford  and  Wexford,  which  are 
here  named  in  the  order  of  their  size  and  import- 
ance. The  river  valleys  are  dotted  all  over  with 
dairy    farms,    whose    pasture    lands    supply    the 
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cattle,  dairy  produce  and  bacon  shipped  from  the 
ports. 

Market  towns  like  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Carrick, 
Clonmel  and  Mallow,  collect  the  dairy  produce  for 
this  purpose.  Cattle  fairs  are  held  at  these  towns 
among  others,  and  a  pig  fair  is  always  held  on 
the  previous  day.  Even  the  backward  county 
of  Kerry  has  its  rich  lowland  pastures,  and 
the  Httle  *'  Kerry  "  cows  give  as  much  milk  as 
Alderneys. 

The  Golden  Vale  has  the  richest  pastures  in 
Ireland,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  size  of 
Clonmel,  which  is  connected  with  the  vale  by 
road,  rail  and  river.  Southern  Ireland  is  famous 
for  the  rearing  of  hunters  and  race-horses,  and 
horse  fairs  are  held  at  Carrick-on-Suir. 

The  plough-lands  yield  chiefly  oats  and  potatoes, 
but  the  coast  lands  of  Wexford  and  Cork  give 
crops  of  good  barley,  the  city  of  Cork  using  much 
of  it  in  its  breweries  and  distilleries.  Cork  ranks 
third  in  size  among  Irish  cities.  From  its  quays 
on  either  side  of  the  River  Lee,  cattle,  bacon  and 
dairy  produce  are  shipped  to  England. 

Below  Cork  the  river  broadens  into  a  fine 
estuary  in  which  lies  Great  Island.  Queenstown, 
the  port  of  call  for  ocean  liners  and  emigrant 
ships,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  this  island. 
The  deep,  spacious  and  fortified  harbour  of 
Queenstown    was    formerly   called    the    Cove   of 
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Cork.  Queenstown  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Cork.  A  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Cork  is  Blarney 
Castle,  generally  visited  by  tourists  to  kiss  the 
''  Blarney  Stone."  This  stone,  which  forms  part 
of  the  tower  of  the  ruined  castle,  is  supposed  to 
give  anyone  who  kisses  it  a  persuasive  tongue. 
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BLARNEY  CASTLE. 


Waterford  has  a  ruined  tower  or  fort  which 
recalls  the  days  when  the  Norsemen  troubled 
Ireland.  There  is  no  "  ford  "  at  either  Wexford 
or  Waterford  ;  the  Norsemen  who  settled  here 
named  their  towns  thus  because  of  the  fiord,  or 
gulf.  Wexford  is  less  than  half  the  size  of 
Waterford.  The  harbour  of  Rosslare,  to  the  south 
of  Wexford   Haven,   has  been   much  improved. 

i4-(884) 
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Fast  steamers  now  connect  the  port  with  Fish- 
guard, so  that  it  is  likely  to  become  a  prosperous 
railway  junction  and  seaport. 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

THE   CENTRAL    PLAIN    OF    IRELAND. 

The  central  plain  of  Ireland,  as  the  relief  map 
shows,  is  not  entirely  enclosed  by  the  mountains, 
but  reaches  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  island. 
If  you  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
plain  by  means  of  the  scale  attached  to  the  map, 
you  will  find  it  to  be  very  much  larger  than  the 
central  plain  of  Scotland. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  plain  consists  of  a 
fertile  limestone  soil,  the  coal  measures  having 
been  worn  away  by  the  glaciers  of  the  remote 
ice-age.  The  Bog  of  Allen  covers  much  space 
between  Dublin  and  the  Shannon,  and  dreary 
bogs  skirt  the  Shannon  in  its  course  to  Lough 
Derg.  In  places  where  the  bog  has  been  cut 
away  the  soil  is  again  used  for  pasture. 

The  Shannon  is  the  longest  British  river,  and 
forms  several  lakes  in  its  sluggish  course  of  224 
miles,  the  largest  of  which  are  Loughs  Allen, 
Ree  and  Derg.  The  river  is  navigable  by  boats 
and  barges  almost  to  its  source ;  these  are  able 
to  collect  the  cattle  and  other  produce  of  the 
pasture  lands  for  export  from  Limerick. 
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The  Shannon  is  most  beautiful  in  its  lower 
course  from  Killaloe,  where  it  forms  rapids. 
Many  anglers  come  here  to  fish  for  the  trout, 
pike  and  salmon  which  abound,  and  Castle- 
connell  is  the  angler's  paradise.      To  avoid    the 
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RAPIDS   ON   THE   SHANNON. 


rapids,  a  canal  has  been  cut,  joining  Limerick  to 
Killaloe  on  the  southern  end  of  Lough  Derg.  The 
natives,  however,  love  to  shoot  the  rapids  in 
small,  flat-bottomed  boats,  called  *'  cots." 

The  sluggish  rivers  Boyne  and  Liffey  flow  to 
the  east  coast,  the  former,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  being  the  longer.     It  receives 
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the  Blackwater  at  Navan,  famous  for  its  perfect 
round  tower,  from  which  point  it  is  navigable  for 
barges.  The  Liffey  rises  in  the  Wicklow  Moun- 
tains, and  has  a  curving  course  to  Dublin  Bay. 
Its  mouth  has  been  made  into  a  good  harbour 
and  protected  from  silt  by  the  erection  of  immense 
piers  made  of  Wicklow  granite. 
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THE   ROUND  TOWERS,   CHURCHES   AND   CROSSES  AT 

CLONMACNOISE,   KING'S    CO. 

The  two  great  canals  which  join  Dublin  to  the 
Shannon  are  called  the  Grand  and  the  Royal 
Canals.  One  gives  importance  to  the  market 
town  of  Tullamore,  and  the  other  to  Mullingar. 
Both  towns  are  connected  by  rail  with  Athlone, 
on  the  Shannon.  This  town  commands  the  traffic 
round   Lough   Ree,  and,  like    Mullingar,  it  has 
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THE  ROUND  TOWER,   CASHEL. 
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long  been  a  military  centre.  Below  Athlone,  the 
Shannon  runs  past  the  round  towers,  seven  churches, 
and  finely-carved  crosses  of  Clonmacnoise,  the 
burial  place  of  Irish  kings. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions. 

Oats  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  cultivated  crops 
of  the  plain,  and  the  well-tilled  county  of  Dublin 
has  many  market  gardens.  The  pastures  support 
large  numbers  of  black  cattle,  and  cattle  and 
butter  markets  are  held  in  the  various  market 
towns  from  Sligo  to  Dublin  and  DubUn  to 
Limerick.  Kildare  and  Dublin  are  noted  horse- 
breeding  counties,  and  the  Golden  Vale  also  is 
famous  for  its  hunters  and  race-horses. 

The  best  wheat  land  in  Ireland  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Golden  Vale  on  the  sheltered  eastern  side 
of  the  Silvermine  Mountains.  In  this  favoured 
spot,  near  the  Suir,  lived  the  ancient  kings  of 
Munster,  secure  in  their  royal  castle,  perched  on  an 
isolated  crag  of  limestone,  the  Rock  of  Cashel. 
Visitors  to  Cashel  see  the  ruins  of  this  castle,  an 
ancient  cathedral,  and  a  round  tower  close 
together. 

Observe  the  position  of  Limerick  on  the  tidal 
waters  of  the  Shannon  at  a  point  where  the  Golden 
Vale  and  the  plain  of  the  Shannon  meet  each  other. 
It  is  the  fourth  Irish  city  in  point  of  size,  has 
good  docks,  and  exports  cattle,  hay,  bacon  and 
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condensed  milk.  Limerick  is  also  famous  for  its 
home  manufacture  of  fine  lace  and  deli  ate  gloves. 
Flax  is  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain, 
nearest  to  Ulster,  and  supplies  the  linen  trade 
of  Dundalk  and  Drogheda.  Both  of  these  ports 
collect  and  export  cattle  and  dairy  produce. 
The  broken  walls  and  ruined  tower  of  Drogheda 
still  bear  witness  to  the  destruction  worked  by 
Cromwell's  soldiers.  Not  far  from  Drogheda  is 
the  famous  Hill  of  Tara,  with  ruins  that  remind  us 
of  the  former  glories  of  Ireland's  over-kings. 

No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells, 
The  chord  alone  that  breaks  the  night 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 

Dublin. 

Just  as  in  the  ancient  days  all  roads  led  to 
Tara,  so  do  road,  rail  and  canal  lead  to  Dublin, 
the  present  capital  of  the  country.  Dublin  owes 
much  to  its  position,  for  it  faces  the  middle  of  the 
English  coast,  and  is  the  ''  gateway "  of  the 
country.  Large  steamers  may  reach  its  quays  on 
either  side  of  the  Liffey,  but  mails  and  passengers 
are  landed  at  Kingstown,  on  the  southern  horn 
of  Dublin  Bay,  and  conveyed  by  rail  to  DubUn. 

The  city  has  large  breweries  and  distilleries, 
and  a  manufacture  of  Irish  poplin,  for  all  of  which 
its  water  supply  is  suitable.     Poplin  is  a  fabric  of 
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wool  and  silk,  and  was  introduced  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  Frenchmen  who  had  been 
expelled  from  their  country. 

"  Dear  Dirty  Dublin ''  is  a  name  which  is 
misleading  and  gives  a  false  idea  of  ''  DubUn's 
charming  city."     The  castle,  reminding  us  of  both 
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ST.    PATRICK  S   CATHEDRAL,    DUBLIN. 


Norseman  and  Norman,  is  the  official  residence 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  stands  near  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  in  the  midst  of  the  older  part 
of  the  city.  Fine  bridges  span  the  Liffey,  and 
the  handsome  O'Connell  Bridge,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  leads  to  a  wide  load  called  Sackville  Street. 
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On  our  way  to  the  bridge  we  shall  pass  Trinity 
College,  with  the  statues  of  two  famous  Irishmen, 
Burke  and  Goldsmith,  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance.  DubHn  has  given  many  other  famous 
men  to  the  world,  among  whom  are  WelUngton, 
Moore,  Swift  and  Steele.  From  O'Connell  Bridge 
we  may  view  the  shipping  and  the  beautiful 
public  buildings. 

We  may  also  hire  a  jaunting  car,  or  take  the 

tramcar,  in  Sackville  Street,  and  visit  Phoenix 

Park,  one  of  the  finest  public  parks  in  the  world. 

We  may  also  go  by  tramcar  to  Howth  Head  on 

the  north,  or  to  Dalkey  on  the  south,  of  Dublin 

Bay.     This  lovely  bay  will  make  us  recall  the 

lines — 

Oh  !  Bay  of  Dublin,  my  heart  you're  troubhn', 
Your  beauty  haunts  me  Hke  a  fevered  dream. 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 
RAILWAYS. 

The  first  railways  were  made  to  carry  goods  only, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  used  to  carry 
passengers  also.  The  earliest  railway  passengers 
were  carried  in  first  or  second-class  trains.  The 
latter  trains  had  carriages  worse  than  the  cattle 
trucks  of  the  present  day  ;  there  were  no  seats  and 
no  roofs,  and  people  sometimes  fell  out  over  the 
sides,  which  were  only  three  feet  high. 
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As  new  railways  were  made,  engines  and 
carriages  were  improved,  so  that  people  were  able 
to  travel  more  quickly  and  in  greater  comfort. 
The  railway  companies  were  also  obliged  by  law 
to  run  trains  for  workmen  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Nowadays  we  may  travel  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  and  may  read,  wash,  dine,  or  even  sleep  on 
the  train.  The  coaches  are  strongly  built,  with 
close-fitting  doors  and  windows,  and  they  are 
warmed  and  lighted.  Greater  improvements  still 
are  being  made,  and  trains  are  being  run  by  electric 
power  instead  of  steam  power.  Electric  trains 
run  very  quickly,  and  they  are  clean  and  sweet, 
for  there  is  no  engine  with  its  evil-smelling  black 
smoke.  A  network  of  railways  now  covers 
Great  Britain. 

As  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  money  to  construct 
a  railway,  a  number  of  persons  join  to  form  a 
railway  company  ;  these  find  the  money,  and  share 
in  the  profits.  You  will  notice  from  the  list  at 
the  end  of  the  book  that  the  names  given  to 
railways  generally  show  the  route  they  take. 

In  Ireland  some  of  the  railways  are  very  badly 
worked,  and  trade  suffers  because  goods  cannot 
be  sent  quickly.  There  are  a  number  of  small 
railway  companies  from  place  to  place  with  little 
money  to  spend  on  new  hues.  It  is  proposed  to 
join  all  these  railways  into  one  great  company, 
or  for  the  Government  to  manage  them  all. 
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The  English  and  Scottish  railway  companies  own 
steamers  which  run  to  the  continent  or  to  Ireland. 
Thus,  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  has  steamers 
running  from  Harwich  to  the  continent.  The 
London  and  South-Western  Company,  which  owns 
the  docks  at  Southampton,  runs  steamers  to 
France  and  the  Channel  Islands.  Several  other 
companies  run  trains  from  London  to  the  south 
coast  ports,  which  are  connected  by  steamships 
with  the  ports  of  France,  Belgium  and  Holland. 

There  are  three  great  English  railways  which 
run  from  London  to  the  borders  of  Scotland  to 
join  the  great  Scottish  railways.  The  Great 
Northern  and  North-Eastern  Railways  together 
form  the  east-coast  route.  This  route  lies  along 
the  lowlands  to  Doncaster  and  Berwick  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  great  high  road  built  by  the 
Romans.  From  Berwick  the  trains  continue 
their  journey  by  the  North  British  Railway,  which 
is  famous  for  its  two  giant  bridges  over  the  Forth 
and  the  Tay.  As  there  is  no  high  land  to  be 
crossed,  the  east-coast  route  is  the  quickest  way  of 
reaching  Edinburgh  from  London. 

The  London  and  North-Western  Railway  unites 
London  with  Carlisle,  where  it  joins  the  Cale- 
donian Railway,  which  serves  the  east  and  west 
of  Scotland.  If  you  look  at  the  railway  map  in 
your  book  and  find  Crewe,  you  will  see  that  this 
town  is  a  junction  on  the  North-Westem  route. 
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Observe  how  important  lines  branch  out  from 
here  to  North  and  Mid- Wales  and  to  Lancashire. 

The  Midland  Railway  serves  many  Midland 
towns,  and  then  runs  to  Carlisle  by  way  of  Leeds 
and  the  Aire  Gap.  Two  Scottish  lines  join  this 
railway  at  Carlisle  and  connect  it  with  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow. 

The  Great  Western  line  joins  London  to  South 
Wales  by  way  of  the  Severn  Tunnel,  which  is 
more  than  four  miles  long,  and  is  the  longest 
tunnel  in  our  islands.  Didcot,  in  the  Vale  of  the 
White  Horse,  is  a  junction  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  You  will  be  able  to  trace  on  the  map 
lines  from  this  place  to  the  Midlands,  to  Fishguard, 
to  Cornwall,  and  to  London. 

The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  is  the 
most  important  line  that  does  not  run  to  London. 
This  railway  serves  a  population  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Pennines  equal  to  that  of  London. 


CHAPTER    XXVn. 

PLAGE    NAMES. 

You  will  have  noticed  in  reading  this  book  that 
there  are  different  British  rivers,  mountains  and 
towns  with  the  same  or  with  similar  names. 
Thus,  there  are  several  rivers  called  Avon  or  Ouse, 
several  mountains  or  hills  called  don  or  down,  and 
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towns  whose  names  begin  with  Bal  or  Bally,  and 
others  that  end  in  -ham  or  -ton. 

It  is  easy  to  give  reasons  for  the  names  of 
places  that  have  grown  up  in  recent  times,  or  even 
since  history  has  been  written  in  books.  Some 
old  names,  however,  have  been  so  much  altered 
by  Saxon,  Dane  or  Norman  that  we  cannot  tell 
what  they  mean.  Every  name  on  the  map  once 
had  a  meaning,  although  we  may  not  know  it  now. 

People  still  living  remember  Sir  Titus  Salt,  the 
maker  of  alpaca  cloth,  who  built  the  town  of 
Saltaire,  on  the  River  Aire,  in  Yorkshire.  Most 
people  know  that  Newhaven,  in  Sussex,  took  the 
place  of  the  old  useless  harbours  of  the  south  coast 
of  England,  and  any  child  can  give  the  reasons  for 
the  name  of  the  Welsh  town  of  Newport,  and 
also  for  that  of  Newtown,  near  Welshpool. 

If,  however,  anyone  asked  the  reason  why  the 
Welsh  town  of  Barmouth  is  so  called,  it  might  be 
less  easy  to  give  an  answer.  The  Welsh  name 
for  Barmouth  is  Aber-Mawddach,  which  means 
the  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Mawddach. 

Now,  in  Welsh  the  diphthong  aw  is  pronounced 
like  ow  in  the  English  word  cow^  and  dd  is  like 
th  in  this.  The  name  Barmouth  is  thus  seen  to 
be  a  Saxon  attempt  to  pronounce  the  British 
designation,  and  the  syllable  mouth  has  nothhig 
to  do  with  the  English  mouthy  as  one  is  at  first 
disposed  to  imagine.     You  will  notice  on  the  map 
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other  towns  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  such  as 
Aberdeen  and  Berwick,  with  a  similar  name-syllable. 

The  name  Avon  is  found  in  the  Bristol  Avon, 
the  Upper  Avon,  and  the  Wiltshire  Avon.  There 
are  also  two  rivers  called  Avon  in  Scotland,  and 
the  rivers  Avonmore  and  Avonbeg  in  Ireland. 
Now  this  word  simply  meant  water  or  river  to  the 
people  who  lived  in  Great  Britain  before  the 
English  came.  Another  of  their  words  that 
meant  water  or  stream  was  Ouse.  Some  of  our 
rivers  still  bear  this  name,  though  it  has  been 
altered  by  later  settlers  to  Usk,  or  Esk  or  Exe. 
If  you  say  these  names  softly  you  will  find  that 
they  sound  almost  like  Ouse. 

The  Celtic  people  of  our  islands,  who  were  here 
before  the  Romans  and  the  English  came,  all 
spoke  very  much  the  same  language,  and  one  of 
their  words  for  a  town  or  village  was  hal  or  hally. 
You  will  find  this  word  in  the  names  of  dozens  of 
Irish  towns,  such  as  Bally  shannon,  and  in  many 
Scottish  names,  such  as  Ballater,  but  in  few  Welsh 
names.  It  is  plain  that  the  old  names  would  be 
least  altered  in  places  where  the  EngHsh  did  not 
settle. 

The  English  gave  their  own  names  to  many  rivers 
and  capes,  hills  and  towns.  Where  they  settled, 
of  course,  was  home  or  ''  ham,''  and  their  towns 
were  ''  tons,''  or,  if  they  had  a  wall,  ''  burghs,"  or 
"  boroughs,"    or   ''  burys."     Thus,  Southampton 
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was  a  home-town  in  the  south,  just  as  Northamp- 
ton was  a  home-town  further  north.  Canterbury 
was  the  fortified  town  of  the  men  of  Cant  or  Kent, 
just  as  Edinburgh  was  the  fort  of  King  Edwin  of 
Northumbria.  The  EngHsh  settlers  called  a  cape 
a  *'  ness/'  or  nose  ;  a  hill  a  "  down/'  or  *'  don  '*  ; 
and  an  island  an  ''  ig.*'  The  Venerable  Bede  tells 
us  that  Eel-ig,  which  we  now  call  Ely,  was  so 
called  because  of  the  eels  in  the  marshes. 

Why  was  it  that  the  English  of  the  Isle  of  Ely 
should  need  the  protection  of  their  marshes,  and 
the  people  of  Peterborough  of  their  walls  ?  It 
was  for  the  same  reason  that  King  Alfred  took 
refuge  in  Athelney,  another  island  in  a  marsh. 
They  were  afraid  of  the  Vikings,  the  Northmen 
who  landed  on  the  coasts  and  sailed  up  the  rivers. 
Numbers  of  these  Northmen  settled  in  our  islands, 
and  were  never  driven  out.  We  may  trace  the 
spots  where  these  men  made  their  homes  from  the 
place  names.  Some  of  the  Northmen  came  from 
Denmark  and  some  from  Norway. 

Many  of  the  Danish  settlements  have  names 
ending  in  -by.  Thus,  Grimsby  was  the  home  of 
the  Viking  chief  called  Grim,  who  was,  perhaps,  as 
fierce  as  his  name  suggests.  Derby  was  the  town 
of  the  wild  deer;  and  Selby,  on  the  Yorkshire 
Ouse,  shows  that  seals  came  up  the  river  for  fish 
in  those  days,  just  as  they  do  now  in  the  northern 
Scottish  and  many  Irish  rivers. 
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The  Vikings,  from  the  Uttle  viks  or  bays  of 
Norway,  called  a  long  gulf  a  ''  fiord/'  This  word 
was  spoken  as  firth  in  Scotland  and  ford  in  England 
and  Ireland.  Such  names  as  Firth  in  Scotland, 
Wexford  in  Ireland,  and  Dept/or^  on  the  Thames, 
show  that  these  men  sailed  all  round  our  coasts. 
Lerwick  and  Wick  also  show  places  on  the  viks 
or  bays  where  they  settled  to  live. 

The  Normans  who  came  with  the  Conqueror 
were  few  in  number,  and  did  not  drive  out  the 
people  as  the  Saxons  had  done.  The  French 
language,  also,  although  it  gave  us  many  new 
words,  did  not  take  the  place  of  English  ;  thus, 
except  for  the  names  of  abbeys  and  castles,  few 
places  have  French  names.  We  learned  earlier 
in  the  book  how  the  Romans  left  traces  of  their 
occupation  in  such  names  as  Chester. 
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APPENDIX. 

A.     HANDWORK    IN    GEOGRAPHY. 

Relief  Models. 

The  first  relief  model  of  any  region  to  be  studied  may  profit- 
ably be  on  a  large  scale,  and  may  be  made  of  clay  or  other 
plastic  material.  If  made  in  a  suitable  tray,  two  successive 
layers  of  water  may  be  poured  over  the  model,  giving  on  each 
occasion  a  series  of  irregular  shapes.  The  first  layer  will 
submerge  all  areas  up  to  approximately  600  feet,  and  the 
second  all  up  to  1,000  feet  in  altitude.  Drawings  of  these 
irregular  concentric  shapes  (contours)  are  made  in  the  children's 
note-books  to  be  used  later.  For  the  children's  use  in  modelling 
the  large  scale  model  is  supported  by  a  blackboard  map- 
drawing,  also  showing  these  contours  as  belts  and  bands  of 
colour  shading  from  green  (for  lowlands)  through  yellow 
to  brown.  This  is  in  line  with  the  "  layer  system  "  of  the 
ordnance  maps,  by  which  different  altitudes  are  more  clearly 
indicated  by  fiat  colour  printings  of  various  shades. 

Great  accuracy  in  details  of  outline  will  not  be  expected  or 
desired  in  the  children's  simple  models.  The  relief  model 
will  rather  tend  to  give  broad,  well-founded  ideas  of  high 
land  and  low  land,  of  the  drainage  system,  and  of  the  natural 
lines  of  communication.  Such  a  model  will  make  apparent 
the  connection  between  physical  features  and  their  political 
and  historical  consequences,  the  variations  in  climate,  the 
approximate  gradient  of  the  roads,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  distribution  of  the  population. 

A  mixture  of  flour  and  salt  made  into  the  consistency  of 
soft  dough  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  accessible  and  suitable 
medium.     The  plastic  material  is  laid  flat  with  the  finger  tips 
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on  a  card  or  piece  of  brown  paper,  in  the  conventional  shape  of 
the  region  to  be  modelled.  A  modelling  tool,  or  a  butcher's 
skewer,  serves  to  draw  the  coast  line,  and  the  '*  detritus  "  is 
at  once  scraped  off.  The  relief  is  then  laid  on  in  masses,  and 
modelled,  care  being  taken  to  indicate  the  sculpturing  due 
to  the  rivers.  After  being  dried  on  a  flat  surface,  the  con- 
tours of  the  mode!   are  reinforced  by  washes  of  colour,  to 


correspond  with  the  blackboard  drawing  and  the  children's 
sketch-books. 

The  contours  are  now  transferred  from  the  children's 
sketch-books  to  a  more  accurate  map  drawn  to  scale,  relief 
being  further  indicated  by  colouring  with  crayons,  using  the 
same  series  of  colours  as  before. 

Colouring. — Greens  are  generally  used  in  maps  dealing 
with  plant  geography. 

Shades  of  blue  to  indicate  depths  of  seas,  lakes  and  rivers. 
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Shades  of  green  for  land  below  600  feet,  and  buff  up  to  1,000 
feet. 

Tints  of  brown  from  light  to  dark  to  indicate  lands  above 
1,000  feet. 


B.    SUMMARY. 
NORTHERN  ENGLAND. 

Mountains. — Cheviot  Hills  and  Pennine  Chain,  with  Cross 
Fell,  Whernside,  Ingleborough,  and  Penygant.  Cumbrian 
Mountains,  with  Scaw  Fell,  Helvellyn  and  Skiddaw.  York- 
shire Moors.     All  these  give  pasturage  for  sheep. 

Capes. — St.  Bees  Head,  on  west  ;  on  east  Flamborough 
Head,  and  Spurn  Head,  which  is  a  sandy  spit  of  land. 

Lakes. — ^Windermere,  Derwentwater,  UUeswater,  Coniston, 
and  Thirlmere,  which  supplies  Manchester  with  water. 
Heaviest  rainfall  in  England  in  the  Lake  District. 

Rivers. — Mersey,  Ribble,  Lune  and  Eden,  on  west ;  Tyne, 
Wear,  Tees,  and  Ouse  Basin  on  east ;  Swale,  Ure,  Nidd, 
Wharfe,  Aire,  Calder  and  Don,  in  Ouse  Basin. 

Plain  of  York. — Very  fertile.  Grain  and  roots,  cattle, 
pigs,  and  horses  (Cleveland  bays  and  shire  horses). 

Industries. — Carried  on  in  the  coalfields. 

Cumberland  coal  and  Barrow  iron  give  shipbuilding  and 
ironworks  at  Barrow.     Coal  exported  from  Whitehaven. 

Northumberland  and  Durham  coal  and  Cleveland  iron  give 
shipbuilding  and  heavy  iron  goods  trade  to  Newcastle  and 
surrounding  towns.  Rope  and  sail  making,  glass  and  chemical 
works  in  same  district. 

The  Yorkshire  Coalfield,  with  a  population  half  that  of 
Scotland,  has  woollen  manufacture.  Wool  and  water  of  the 
district  (West  Riding)  gave  rise  to  the  industry ;  wool  now 
from  Australia  by  way  of  London.  Machinery  also  made 
(Leeds,  industrial  capital),  cutlery  (Sheffield,  largest  town), 
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railway  engines  (Doncaster),  fine  woollens  (Leeds  and  Hudders- 
field),  carpets  (Halifax),  plush  and  worsteds  (Bradford). 
Hull  is  a  great  seaport  with  European  trade. 

The  Lancashire  Coalfield  has  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
Scotland.  American  cotton  imported  at  Liverpool  and 
"  port  "  of  Manchester  (by  Bridgewater  and  Ship  Canals) 
to  supply  cotton  factories  at  Oldham,  Bolton,  Rochdale 
(spinning),  Manchester,  Salford,  Preston,  Burnley,  etc.  Glass 
made  at  St.  Helens,  iron  wire  at  Warrington,  chemicals  at 
Widnes.  Liverpool,  the  second  city  of  England  has  fine 
docks  and  great  Irish  and  American  trade.  Manchester 
and  Salford  are  really  one  large  town. 

Seaside  Resorts. — Scarborough,  Bridlington  (on  the  east) ; 
Blackpool,  Southport,  the  Isle  of  Man  (on  the  west). 


WALES. 

Wales,  a  highland  plateau,  broken  by  river  valleys  ;  narrow 
plain  in  the  north  and  in  Anglesey  ;  broader  plain  in  the  south. 
Snowdon  highest  mountain. 

Capes. — St.  David's  Head,  Worm's  Head,  Great  Orme's 
Head. 

Bays. — Milford  Haven,  Swansea  Bay. 

Rivers. — Dee,  in  north  ;  Upper  Severn,  and  Upper  Wye. 
The  upper  parts  of  these  latter  rivers  supply  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham  with  water. 

Industries. — ^Woollen  manufacture  at  Welshpool ;  sheep- 
rearing  on  hills.  Coalfield  in  South  Wales ;  here  is  found 
much  anthracite,  or  smokeless  coal,  used  by  the  navy. 

Towns. — Newport,  Cardiff,  Barry,  and  Swansea  export 
coal.  Swansea  and  Cardiff  smelt  copper,  and  Cardiff  has  a 
great  tin-plate  industry.  Fishguard  is  a  packet  station  for 
Ireland.  Llandudno,  Rhyl  and  Aberystwyth  are  holiday 
resorts. 

Anglesey.— Cattle-rearing.  Two  bridges  over  Menai  Straits 
connect  it  with  mainland.     Holyhead  is  a  packet  station. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN    ENGLAND. 

Mountains.— Cormsh  and  Devonshire  Heights,  Dartmoor 
and  Exmoor  ;   Mendip  Hills  in  Somerset. 

Capes. — Land's  End  and  the  Lizard,  between  which  is 
Mount's  Bay. 

Climate. — Mild,  damp,  but  sunny. 

Soil. — Except  in  marshy  parts,  very  fertile. 

Bays. — ^Bideford  or  Barnstaple  Bay,  Tor  Bay. 

Rivers. — ^Tamar,  in  whose  valley  kaolin,  or  china  clay,  is 
found.  Parret,  draining  a  marshy  part  of  Somerset.  The 
Dart  and  Exe,  famous  for  scenery. 

Minerals. — ^Tin  at  Redruth  and  Truro,  and  granite  from 
Penryn  in  Cornwall.  Granite,  tin  and  copper  in  Devonshire 
valleys,  with  outlet  at  Plymouth ;  China  clay  from  St.  Austell. 

Industries. — ^Mining  and  fishing  in  Cornwall,  farming  and 
fruit-growing  in  Somerset  and  the  lowland  parts  of  Devon- 
shire. Cream,  butter,  cheese,  and  cider  are  famous  products 
of  this  district.  Early  vegetables  and  flowers  from  the 
Scilly  Isles. 

Towns. — ^Penzance,  Falmouth,  and  St.  Ives  :  fishing  ports, 
and  resorted  to  by  artists.  The  "  Three  Towns "  are 
Plymouth,  Devonport  and  Stonehouse.  Bridgwater  is  a 
port  of  Somerset.  Bideford  and  Barnstaple,  fishing  ports. 
Torquay,  Teignmouth,  Exmouth,  on  south  coast,  are  health 
resorts,  as  are  Porlock,  Minehead,  and  Weston-super-Mare 
on  the  Bristol  Channel.  Bath,  mineral  springs  and  building 
stone.  Taunton,  the  county  town  of  Somerset,  Exeter 
of  Devon,  and  Bodmin  of  Cornwall.  Yeovil  manufactures 
gloves. 

ENGLISH    LOWLANDS. 

Size. — An  area  equal  to  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
Hills. — Limestone  :  Cotswold  Hills,  Edge  Hill,  Lincoln  Wolds. 
Chalk  :    Branching  from   Downlands   of   Salisbury   Plain : 
Marlborough  Downs,  White  Horse  Downs,  Chiltern  Hills, 
North  Downs,  South  Downs,  Western  Downs. 
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Rivers. — Midlands  :  Weaver  ;  Trent  with  Dove,  Derwent  and 
Soar  ;  Severn  with  Upper  Avon  ;  and  Wye. 

Wash  Basin :    Witham,  Welland,  Nen  and  Great  Ouse. 

Thames  :  with  Kennet,  Wey,  Mole  and  Med  way  on  right 
bank,  and  Cherwell  and  Lea  on  left  bank. 

South  Coast :  Stonr,  Sussex  Ouse,  Itchen,  Test  and  Hamp- 
shire Avon. 
Coasts. — Openings :    Wash   and  Thames   estuary  on   east  ; 
Southampton  Water  on  south  ;   Bristol  Channel  in  west. 

Capes :  The  Naze,  North  Foreland,  Dungeness,  Beachy 
Head,  Needles,  Portland  Bill. 

Ports :  London  (outports,  Harwich  and  Queenborough), 
Dover,  Folkestone,  Newhaven,  Southampton,  Weymouth, 
and  Poole. 

Fishing  Ports :  Yarmouth,  Grimsby,  Lowestoft,  Deal, 
Margate  and  Ramsgate,  all  facing  the  Dogger  Bank. 

Naval  Ports :  Chatham  and  Portsmouth  (dockyards) ; 
Dover  and  Portland  (naval  harbours). 

Roadsteads  :   The  Downs  and  Yarmouth  Roads. 

Seaside  Resorts  :  Cromer,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Bourne- 
mouth, Isle  of  Wight  and  Channel  Islands. 
Coalfields. — All  are  in  the  Midland  District  and  Severn 
Valley,  but  small  Bristol  coalfield  supplies  woollen  cloth 
factories  of  Trowbridge  and  Bradford  (Wiltshire). 
Coalfields  and  Industries. — (1)  North  Staffordshire  has  the 
Potteries,  with  Stoke,  Hanley  and  Burslem.  Fine 
porcelain  at  Worcester  and  Derby — away  from  the 
Potteries. 

(2)  South  Staffordshire  :  "  Black  Country." — Iron-smelting 
at  West  Bromwich,  Wolverhampton  and  Walsall.  Dud- 
ley (hardware),  Cradley  (chains),  Birmingham  (hardware), 
Coventry  (bicycles),  Redditch  (needles  and  fish-hooks). 
Iron  ore  found,  but  also  imported  from  Sweden. 

Other  Coalfields  :  Kidderminster  (carpets),  Coalbrookdale 
(hardware),  Leicester  (hosiery),  Nottingham  (lace). 

Forest  of  Dean  supplies  Stroud  woollen  factories. 

Monmouth  Coalfield,  with  Tredegar  and  Newport, 
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Salt  in  Cheshire  :  Nantwich,  Middlewich  and  Northwich. 
Silk  at  Derby,  Chesterfield,  Coventry  (ribbons). 
Agriculture. — ^Less  wheat  than  barley  in  Midlands.  Best 
wheat  lands  in  Eastern  Counties.  Wheat  grown  in  Wash 
and  Thames  valleys,  Weald  and  Hampshire.  Hops  and 
fruits  in  Severn  valley  and  Weald,  chiefly  in  Kent. 
Market  gardens  in  Thames  Basin,  Kent  and  Essex. 

Cattle  :  Cheshire  (cheese),  Eastern  Counties  (shorthorns). 

Horses  :  Severn  valley,  Hereford,  Shropshire  (shire  horses). 

Sheep  :   Downs,  Cotswolds,  Chilterns  and  E.  England. 

Pigs  :  Wiltshire,  Berkshire  and  Dorset. 
Allied  Industries. — Straw-plait :  Luton,  etc.  Leather,  boots 
and  shoes  :  Leicester,  Northampton,  Kettering,  Stafford 
and  London.  Burton  and  London :  breweries  (hops 
supplied  from  Severn  valley  and  Kent,  barley  from 
Eastern  England,  Thames  valley  and  Midlands). 
Norwich  :  starch.  Reading  :  biscuits. .  London  : 
leather,  soap,  boots  and  shoes,  matches,  glass,  sugar, 
biscuits  and  jam  ;  also  breweries  and  carriage  works. 
Chief  Towns. — (See  also  Ports  and  Seaside  Resorts.) 

Midlands :     Stratford-on-Avon    and    Chester.     (See    also 
Coalfields  and  Industries.) 

Severn     Valley :     Gloucester,    Worcester,    Hereford    and 
Monmouth.     (See  also  Coalfields  and  Industries.) 

Wash    Valley :     Bedford,    Cambridge,    Aylesbury,    Peter- 
borough and  Northampton. 

Eastern    England :    Lincoln,    Grimsby,   Boston,   Norwich, 
Yarmouth,  Ipswich,  Lowestoft  and  West  Ham. 

Thames    Valley :     Oxford,    Swindon,    Reading,    Hertford, 
Guildford,  London  and  Dorking. 

Southern    England :    Canterbury,   Maidstone,   Winchester, 
Salisbury  and  Christchurch. 

SCOTLAND. 

Size. — Half  the  area  of  England  and  Wales  ;    two-thirds  of 
it  is  barren  land, 
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-     Scotland  falls  naturally  into  three  regions — 

1 .  The  Northern  and  Grampian  Highlands  ; 

2.  The  Southern  Uplands  ; 

3.  The  Central  Lowlands. 

Northern  Highlands. — High,  barren  moors,  with  deer,  grouse, 
golden  eagle  ;  fine  scenery.  Scanty  population  of  Celtic 
origin,  Norse  in  the  far  north  and  in  Orkneys  and  Shet- 
lands.  Chief  Height  is  Ben  More.  Watershed  is  near 
the  west  ;  rivers  flow  eastward.  Mountains  on  west 
reach  seacoast,  and  in  many  places  the  valleys  have  been 
entered  by  the  sea,  e.g.,  Loch  Linnhe,  Loch  Broom, 
Loch  Fyne.  In  others  mountain  torrents  have  formed 
deep  winding  lakes,  e.g.,  Loch  Shin.  Along  the  east 
coast  lies  a  fertile  strip  of  plain.  Here  are  small  market 
towns  and  fishing  stations  ;    no  towns  in  mountains. 

Capes  and  Openings  :  Tar  bet  Ness,  Duncansbay  Head 
and  Cape  Wrath.  Moray,  Dornoch  and  Cromarty 
Firths. 

Towns  :  Dingwall,  Dornoch,  Tain,  Wick  and  Thurso,  all 
farming  or  fishing  towns. 

Northern  Islands  :  Orkneys,  capital  Kirkwall ;  and  Shet- 
lands,  capital  Lerwick.  Old  Norse  settlements  engaged 
in  fishing  and  farming.  Shetland  noted  for  fine  wool 
and  ponies. 
Grampian  Highlands. — Divided  from  the  N.  Highlands  by 
deep  and  narrow  Glenmore,  or  Great  Glen.  In  Glenmore 
lie  Lochs  Lochy  and  Ness,  each  drained  by  a  river  of  same 
name.  These  are  joined  by  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
(Caledonia  is  a  Roman  name  for  Scotland.) 

Towns  on  canal  are  Fort  William,  Fort  Augustus  and 
Inverness. 

The  Grampians  consist  of  a  plateau  rising  steeply  from 
Strathmore. 

Chief  Heights:  Ben  Nevis,  4,400  feet,  the  highest 
British  mountain  ;  Ben  Macdhui,  4,300  feet  ;  and 
Cairngorm,  4,100  feet. 

Lakes  :    Loch  Lomond,  near  Ben  Lomond  ;    Loch  Tay  ; 
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Loch  Awe  ;  Loch  Katrine  suppHes  Glasgow  with  water. 
Finest  scenery  in  the  Trossachs. 

Capes  :  Buchan  Ness  and  Kinnairds  Head  on  east ;  Mull 
of  Kintyre  on  west. 

Openings  :  Lochs  Etive,  Long,  Fjme  and  Linnhe. 

Rivers  :  Dee,  Garry  and  Upper  Tay,  in  whose  valleys  runs 
the  Highland  Railway ;  Findhorn,  Don  and  Spey,  all 
rapid  and  noted  for  salmon  fisheries. 

Population  :  Glens  have  diminishing  population  of  crofters. 
Glens  and  moorlands  now  game  preserves  and  deer 
"  forests."  Balmoral  is  reached  by  rail  from  Ballater. 
Oban  in  the  west  is  a  tourist  centre. 
The  Coastal  Plain  contains  the  bulk  of  the  sparse  population, 
with  Inverness,  the  *'  capital  "  of  the  Highlands.  It  is 
sheltered  by  the  Highland  plateau,  and  has  less  rainfall 
than  the  mountains.  Crops  of  oats  and  barley  (High- 
land whisky)  ;  in  Buchan  are  cattle-pastures.  Fishing 
centres  are  Aberdeen,  Stonehaven  and  Peterhead.  Small 
towns  have  golf-links. 

Western    Islands. — The     Outer    Hebrides :      Lewis    (capital, 

Stornoway,  a  fishing  port).  North  Uist  and  South  Uist, 

all  damp  and  boggy. 
The    Inner    Hebrides :     Skye,    Mull,    Rum,    Eigg,    Staffa 

(all  volcanic    formation,  Fingal's    Cave  in  Staffa),  lona 

(the  home  of  Columba,  the  Christian  missionary).  Jura, 

Islay,  Arran  and  Bute.     The  Kyles  of  Bute  are  famous 

for  scenery. 
Southern    Uplands. — Chief     Ranges :     Lowther,     Pentland, 

Moorfoot    and   Lammermoor    Hills.      Lowther     highest 

with  Hart  Fell ;   Broad  Law. 
Capes  :    St.  Abbs  Head  on  east ;    Mull  of  Galloway  and 

Burrow  Head  in  south-west.     Peninsula  called  the  Rhinns 

of  Galloway. 
Openings  :    Loch  Ryan,  Wigton  Bay,  Luce  Bay,  Sol  way 

Firth. 
Seaside  Resorts  :  Dunbar  and  North  Berwick. 
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Rivers :  Tweed  with  Gala,  Teviot,  Yarrow,  Ettrick,  Clyde 
(has  cascades — Corra  Linn),  Nith,  Annan  and  Esk. 
Dales  are  routes  for  G.  &  S.W.  and  N.B.  Railways. 

Industries  :  Low  land  of  west,  pasture  land  :  dairy  farming 
and  stock  raising  in  Galloway ;  Newton  Stewart  and  Dum- 
fries, the  largest  towns.  Leather,  boots  and  shoes  at 
Ayr  and  Maybole.  Stranraer  on  route  to  northern  Ireland. 
Sheep-walks  supply  mutton  and  wool.  Water  supply  is 
important  for  manufacture  of  tweeds,  hosiery,  tartan 
and  blankets.  Towns  engaged :  Selkirk,  Roxburgh, 
Kelso,  Galashiels,  Hawick,  Peebles  and  Dumfries. 

Places   of    Interest :    Border   castles   and   Scott   coimtry. 

Abbotsford,  later  home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;    Melrose 

and  Dryburgh  Abbeys.     Dumfries,  burial  place  of  Bums. 

Central    Lowlands    consist   of   Strathmore   and  the   central 

plain,  enclosed  between  Highlands  and  Uplands. 

Hills  :  Sidlaw,  Ochil,  and  Campsie  Fells  (volcanic  rock). 

Coasts  with  Capes  and  Openings :  Fife  Peninsula  with 
Fife  Ness,  Firths  of  Tay,  P'orth  and  Clyde.  Tay  and 
Forth  have  fine  bridges. 

Rivers :  Tay  and  Forth  on  east,  Clyde,  Ayr  and  Doon 
on  west.     Clyde  and  Forth  joined  by  barge  canal. 

Coalfields:  (1)  Ayrshire;  (2)  Central,  or  Lanarkshire; 
(3)  Fifeshire.  Coal  exported  from  A)^-,  Ardrossan  and 
Troon  to  Belfast,  and  from  Grangemouth,  Bo'ness  and 
Kirkcaldy  to  Forfar  towns.  Iron  manufacture  at  Falkirk, 
Coatbridge,  Motherwell,  Airdrie  and  Hamilton.  Oil- 
shale  found  in  Linlithgowshire. 

Industries. — (A):  Fishing,  east  coast:  Montrose,  Dimdee 
and  Arbroath.  Hills  are  sheep-walks.  WooUen  industry 
at  Stirling  and  Cupar.  Agriculture  in  Strathmore, 
Northern  Fife  and  Ayr  (cattle  and  dairy  produce). 
Clydesdale,  horses.  Strathmore,  barley  suppUes  whisky 
distilleries  of  Perth  and  breweries  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh. Carse  of  Gowrie  supplies  Dundee  with  fruit  for 
jams.  Sheep  of  hills  give  wool  for  tweeds  and  tartan  at 
Stirling,  shawjs  at  J'aisley,  and  carpets  at  Kilmarnock. 
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{B) :  Industries  due  to  imported  raw  materials  and 
home  supply  of  coal  and  iron. 

Eastern  Ports  obtain  timber,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  wood-pulp 
and  oranges.  Timber  supplies  the  barrels  for  the  fish 
trade ;  flax,  the  linens  of  Cupar  and  Dunfermline  ;  hemp, 
the  coarse  linens,  ropes  and  cording  of  Dundee,  Arbroath 
and  Montrose  ;  jute,  the  coarse  matting  of  Dundee  wood- 
pulp,  the  paper-making  of  Leith,  and  oranges,  the  Dundee 
marmalade.  Edinburgh  makes  jam  and  biscuits,  and  is 
a  great  centre  for  publishing  books. 

Clyde  Ports  obtain  cotton  (manufactured  at  Paisley  and 
Renfrew),  silk  (for  Renfrew),  sugar  (for  Greenock). 
Supply  of  iron  gives  material  for  shipbuilding  of  Clyde 
ports :  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  Clydebank  and  Greenock. 
Engineering  at  Glasgow  and  Kilmarnock.  Sewing 
machines  at  Clydebank.  Glasgow  has  breweries  and 
woollen  factories,  and  makes  engines,  machines  and 
chemicals.  It  is  a  great  port  and  railway  centre,  and  is 
the  commercial  capital. 

Places  of  Interest :  Burns's  Country  ;  Stirling  ;  St.  Andrews 
with  university  and  golf-links  ;  battlefields  of  Bannock- 
burn,  Stirling  and  Falkirk. 

Edinburgh,  the  political  capital,  is  a  great  railway  centre, 
and  has  many  places  of  interest,  including  Edinburgh 
Castle  and  Holyrood  Palace. 

IRELAND. 

Size  and  Position. — A  little  larger  than  Scotland,  but,  owing 
to  its  shape  and  lack  of  great  estuaries,  it  is  less  suited 
for  commerce.  Ireland  consists  of  a  plain  enclosed 
by  (1)  a  mountainous  region  in  the  north  and  west, 
and  (2)  a  mountainous  region  in  the  south. 
Mountains  :  A  circle  of  mountains  gives  it  a  rounded  shape, 
and  they  enclose  a  saucer-like  plain.  The  highest 
mountain  is  Carrantuel,  in  the  MacgiUi cuddy's  Reeks, 
in  Kerry,  3,400  feet  in  height. 
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People :  The  Irish  are  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  the  Erse 
language  is  still  spoken  in  the  West. 

Coasts  :  Broken  on  the  west  into  sea-loughs,  with  penin- 
sulas ending  in  rocky  capes.  East  coast  lowest,  with 
sandbanks.   . 

Lakes  :  Many  shallow  lakes  :  Allen,  Ree  and  Derg  in  the 
course  of  the  Shannon  ;  Loughs  Neagh  and  Erne,  Corrib 
and  Mask.  The  Lakes  of  Killarney,  in  Kerry,  are  the 
most  beautiful. 

Rivers  :  Flow  to  the  sea  on  the  side  where  they  rise.  Bann 
and  Foyle  in  the  north  ;  Lagan,  Boyne,  Liffey  and 
Slaney  on  the  east ;  Bandon,  Lee  and  Blackwater  on 
south  ;    Shannon  (220  miles)  and  Erne  on  west. 

Climate :  Oceanic,  mild  and  moist,  resulting  in  Ireland 
being  the  "  Emerald  Isle."  The  bogs  are  a  result  of  the 
heavy  rainfall  and  level  surface. 

Products :  Chiefly  agricultural :  oats,  potatoes,  barley 
and  flax  grown.  Cattle,  horses,  pigs  and  donkeys 
reared.     Cattle,  bacon,  hay  and  poultry  exported. 

Coalfields  :  Too  small  and  poor  to  create  industrial  centres. 
Coal  imported  for  Irish  manufactures. 

Population  and  Towns :  Population  less  than  four  and  a 
half  millions,  evenly  spread  over  the  country ;  largest 
towns  are  on  the  coasts. 
Western  and  North-Westem  Ireland. — Mountains :  Con- 
nemara  Mountains,  Nephin  Beg  range,  and  Donegal 
heights  give  shape  to  three  peninsulas. 

Coasts  :  Broken,  with  fine  cliff  scenery  on  west  and  south- 
west. Achil  Island  has  the  highest  cliffs  (2,000  feet). 
Galway  Bay,  Clew  Bay  and  Sligo  Bay  have  ports  in  touch 
with  the  central  plain. 

Rivers  and  Lakes :  Erne  most  important,  with  Bally- 
shannon,  noted  for  salmon.     Loughs  Corrib  and  Mask. 

Population  and  Towns :  Few  people ;  some  fisher-folk, 
quarrymen  and  peasant  farmers  in  glens.  Many  have 
emigrated.  Galway,  Sligo,  and  Ballyshannon  are  the 
chief  towns. 
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North-Eastem  Ireland. — Mountains  :    Sperrin,  Mourne,  and 
Mountains   of   Antrim. 

Coasts :  Broken  by  Belfast,  Strangford  and  Carlingford 
Loughs,  and  Dundrum  Bay.  Fair  Head  formed  of 
basalt,  like  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

Rivers  and  Lakes :  Rivers,  except  the  Lagan,  drain  to 
L.  Neagh,  which  has  an  outlet  in  the  Bann.  The  Foyle 
empties  into  L.  Foyle.  Canadian  steamers  call  at 
Moville. 

Products,  Industries  and  Towns  :  Oats  and  potatoes.  Flax 
grown  for  linen  industry.  Cattle  and  provisions  exported 
chiefly  from  Belfast  and  Londonderry.  Linen  an  im- 
portant manufacture  :  Londonderry  and  Coleraine  make 
fine  linen,  shirts  and  lace ;  Antrim,  Lisburn  and  Lurgan 
also  engaged.  Coal  for  industries  chiefly  from  Ayrshire. 
Belfast  the  great  commercial  centre  ;  large  **  fostered  " 
industry  in  shipbuilding,  which  has  attracted  other 
industries  :  engines,  boilers,  ropes  and  sailcloth  made. 
Belfast  has  also  large  distilleries.  Newry,  Larne, 
Downpatrick  and  Donaghadee  have  linen  industry. 
Southern  Ireland. — Mountains :  The  ranges  have  an  E. 
and  N.E.  direction  from  Kerry.  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks, 
in  Kerry ;  Galtee  Mountains  ;  Knockmealdown  and 
Wicklow  Mountains. 

Coasts :  Broken,  with  fine  scenery  in  Kerry  and  Cork, 
getting  lower  to  east,  except  in  Wicklow.  Bantry, 
Kenmare  and  Dingle  Bays  visited  for  coast  scenery. 
Valentia  Island,  with  Atlantic  cable.  Mizen  Head, 
Dunmore  Head  and  Cape  Clear  are  headlands. 

Lakes  :   Killarney  Lakes  lie  among  the  Kerry  Mountains. 

Rivers  :  Bandon,  Lee,  Blackwater,  Suir,  Nore,  Barrow  and 
Slaney.  Cork  is  on  the  estuary  of  the  Lee  ;  Waterford 
on  the  Suir,  and  Wexford  on  the  Slaney. 

Industries  :     Agriculture,  stock-raising  and  dairy-farming. 

Towns:  Ports  of  Cork,  Waterford  and  Wexford  export 
cattle  and  provisions.  Markets  at  Clonmel,  Mallow, 
Carrick-on-Suir,  Kilkenny  and  Carlow. 
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Tourist  Resorts:  Vales  of  Avoca  and  Glendalough,  in 
Wicklow  ;  Bray,  the  largest  Irish  watering-place. 
Killarney  Lakes  and  coasts  of  Cork  attract  many 
visitors. 
Central  Plain. — Plain  reaches  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the 
island.  It  consists  of  fertile  limestone  soil,  with  stretches 
of  bog  in  Longford,  Roscommon  and  King's  Coimty, 
along  the  Shannon.  The  Bog  of  Allen  extends  into 
counties  Kildare,  Carlow,  King's  County  and  Queen's 
County. 

Rivers  and  Canals  :  Shannon,  with  its  tributary,  the  Luck ; 
Liffey  and  Boyne  on  the  east.  The  Grand  and  Royal 
Canals  join  Dublin  to  the  Shannon. 

Lakes :  Loughs  Allen,  Ree  and  Derg. 

Industries  and  Towns :  Flax  grown  in  the  north  of  plain, 
supplying  linen  factories  of  Dundalk  and  Drogheda. 
Agriculture  and  stock-raising  are  chief  occupations  of 
the  people.  The  Golden  Vale  and  the  counties  of  Dublin 
and  Kildare  rear  horses.  Wheat  is  grown  in  the  Golden 
Vale,  but  the  general  crops  of  the  plain  are  oats  and 
potatoes.  The  county  of  Dublin  has  market  gardens. 
Provisions  are  exported  from  Dublin,  Limerick,  Drogheda 
and  Dundalk.  Dublin  has  a  population  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  and  makes  silks  and  poplins  and 
Dublin  stout.  Kingstown  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Dublin  and  receives  the  mails  from  Holyhead. 


Irish  Exports. 

(1)  Live  stock  ;  (2)  Dead  meat ;  (3)  Eggs,  poultry,  butter, 
etc.  ;  (4)  Fruit  and  vegetables,  grain,  flour,  feeding  stuffs 
(hay,  etc.),  other  food  and  drink  stuffs  (stout,  etc.) ;  (5) 
Miscellaneous  ;    (6)  Manufactured  articles. 
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In  1911  cattle  and  food  stuffs  to  the  value  of  £35,000,000 
were  sent  to  Great  Britain  out  of  a  total  export  trade  of 
£61,000,000.  The  manufactured  articles  exported  amounted 
to  £22,000,000. 


In  the  same  year  manufactured  goods,  chiefly  British,  were 
imported  to  the  value  of  £30,000,000.  These  were  textiles 
(other  than  linen),  machines,  farming  implements,  leather, 
boots  and  saddlery. 
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RAILWAYS. 
English  Railways. 

(L.T.  means  London  Terminus.) 

West  Coast  Route  to  Scotland — 

London     and      North-Western     (L.T.,      Euston). — Serves 

Midlands,    North   and   Mid-Wales,    Lake   District   and 

Carlisle. 

Midland    (L.T.,     St.     Pancras). — Serves    large    towns   of 

Midlands  and  North-east  to  Leeds,  then  runs  to  Carlisle. 

East  Coast  Route — 

Great  Northern  (L.T.,  King's  Cross). — ^Serves  Eastern 
Midlands  and  South-west  Yorkshire.  Is  joined  to 
North' Eastern,  which  serves  Yorkshire  and  North  to 
Berwick. 

Great  Western  (L.T.,  Paddington). — Has  greatest  mileage. 
It  serves  Midlands  (now  direct  to  Banbury),  West  and 
South-west  of  England,  South  Wales,  etc. 

Great  Central  (L.T.,  Marylebone). — Serves  part  of  Midlands 
and  Lancashire,  to  Grimsby  ;  steamers  to  continent. 

Great  Eastern  (L.T.,  Liverpool  Street). — Serves  Eastern 
Counties  and  North-east  London.  Steamers  to  continent 
from  Harwich. 

London  and  South-Western  (L.T.,  Waterloo). — Serves  South- 
west of  England  :  Southampton,  Plymouth  ;  steamers 
to  Channel  Islands. 

London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  (L.T.,  Victoria). — ^Serves 
middle  portion  of  South  Coast ;  steamers  to  France  and 
Channel  Islands. 

South- Eastern  and  Chatham  (L.T.,  Charing  Cross,  Cannon 
Street  and  Holborn  Viaduct). — Kent  and  eastern  portion 
of  South  Coast  ;  steamers  to  Continent  from  Dover, 
Folkestone  and  Queenborough. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. — Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool  ; 
steamers  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 


■RAIIU-WAY3 
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Scottish    Railways. 

North  British. — Carlisle  and  Berwick  to  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen  ;    serves  coast  lands  and  Southern  Uplands. 

Great  North  of  Scotland. — Joined  to  North  British  ;  serves 
North-east  coast  lands  and  Ballater. 

Caledonian. — Carlisle  to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Al^er- 
deen  ;    West  Coast  also  :    Stirhng  to  Oban. 

Glasgow  and  South- Western. — ^Serves  Ayr  and  S.W.  Scotland. 

Highland  Railway. — Perth  to  Inverness,  and  far  N.  Scotland. 

Irish  Railways. 

Dublin  is  a  railway  centre  and  terminus  for  lines  serving 
the  Central  Plain,  the  north-east  and  south-east  coast  lands, 
and  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  names  of  the  lines  indicate 
their  routes:  (1)  The  Midland  Great  Western;  (2)  The 
Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford  ;  (3)  The  Great  Southern  and 
Western.  Belfast  is  a  terminus  for  two  great  railways 
serving  the  north  of  Ireland  :  (1)  The  Great  Northern,  Unking 
together  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Londonderry ;  (2)  The  Belfast 
and  Northern  Counties,  serving  the  country  to  the  north 
of  Lough  Neagh. 
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WORKERS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Number  of  persons  employed  in  staple  industries  (approxi- 
mate figures  ;  agriculture  not  included).  From  the  Census 
OF  Production  (1907-10) — 

(1)  Coal  Mining,  840,000;  (2)  Engineering  and  allied  trades  ; 
iron  and  steel  smelting,  rolling,  etc.,  hardware,  tools,  locks, 
safes,  cutlery,  small  arms,  688,000;  (3)  Cotton,  573,000; 
(4)  Woollens  and  worsteds,  260,000  ;  (6)  Silk,  lace,  hosiery, 
120,000  ;  (6)  Linen  (fine  and  coarse),  160,000  ;  (7)  Shipbuilding 
(Government,  25,000,  and  Private,  210,000). 
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EACH  SQUARE  =»  200,000  PERSONS. 
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AIDS  TO  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 


Pitman's  Lessons  in  English. 

An  entirely  new  set  consisting  of  seven  books,  embodying  every 

useful  feature  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  English,  e.g. 

Exercises  in  Spelling,  Word  Building,  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Book     I.         . .  . .     Price,  paper,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3d. 

II.         ..  ..         „ 

HI 

IV , 

V. 

VI 

VII.  ..  ..         „ 

"  Will  enable  even  pupil  teachers  to  give  systematic  instruction  in  spelling,  word  building, 
grammar  and  composition." — fhe  Schoolmaster. 

Pitman's  Illustrated  Aids  to  Composition. 

By  H.  J.  BA.RNELL.  Two  series  of  cards,  each  demy  6to,  with  Notes 
and  Illustrations — white  upon  black — dealing  with  some  subject 
suitable  for  an  exercise  in  composition. 

First  Series. — Bees,  Migratory  Birds,  Birds'  Feet,  Birds'  Beaks, 
Bones,  Coal,  Crossing  a  Desert,  The  Cat,  the  Dragon-Fly,  etc. 

Second  Series. — A  Miner's  Life,  The  Crimean  War,  Catkins, 
Coral  and  Coral  Islands,  etc.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Familiar 
Sea-shore  Objects,  Freshwater  Fish,  Glaciers  and  their  Origin, 
Geysers,  The  Heart,  etc. 

First  Series        32  Cards.       Price  3s. 
Second  Series     32  Cards.       Price  3s. 
Each  Series  enclosed  in  a  strong  cloth  case. 

The  two  series  are  also  published  in  book  form,  with  ruled  paper 
interleaved  for  Additional  Notes  and  Sketches.  Price,  each  series 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Illustrated  Poetry  Books  for  Schools. 

Bright  and  easy  Selections  of  Poetry,  which  the  numerous  illustra 
tions — two  or  three  on  every  page — will  help  the  scholar  to  under 
stand  and  realise. 

Book     I.  . .  . .         32  pp.,  price  3d. 

„       II.  ..  ..         48     »        M      4d. 

„     III 64     „        „      Sd. 


»> 


IV.  80     „        „     6d. 


The  National  Poetry  Books. 

V,  VI,  and  VII 

By  Alfred  Perceval  Graves.  These  books  are  intended  to  follow 
the  "  Illustrated  Poetry  Books  "  1-4,  but  are  not  illustrated.  In- 
cluded are  those  National  songs  which  deserve  the  name  of  literature. 
Mere  verse  has  been  eschewed  in  favour  of  poetry  pure  and  simple, 
illustrative  of  the  leading  periods  in  our  Hterature,  and  exhibiting  a 
variety  of  subject  matter,  artistic  treatment,  and  metrical  form. 
Each  72  pp.     Paper,  4d.  ;    cloth,  Sd. 

London  :  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  i  Amen  Corner,  E.G. 
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TOWER  HISTORY  READERS 


[PERIODIC] 

The  first  two  books  in  this  series  give  the  reader  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  world  through  stories  of  the  child- 
hood of  many  of  its  eminent  people,  and  serve  as  a  valuable  introduction 
to  the  study  of  English  History  proper.  By  their  means  the  history 
of  our  own  land  is  placed  in  its  proper  perspective  as  a  part  of  world- 

historv'. 


Children  of  History.     Early  Tir 

From  B.C.  800  to  a.d.  1000.      142  pp.     C 
Standard  I  or  ordinary  Standard  II.     '^ 
the    King  Edward  History   Readers,    J 
plates  and  39  black-and-white  illus^ 

Children  of  History.     Lat 

From  A.D.  1000  to  the  Present  Da 
Standard  III  or  Advanced  St? 
coloured  plates  and  45  black-" 


Stories  from  Briti' 

B.C.  55  to  A.D.  1485.    T 
Tom    Bevan.       Eig*^ 
illustrations. 

The  Tu 

A.D.     ) 

colo' 


261610 


i.  For  Advanced 
\.NCOCK,  Author  of 
.     Eight  coloured 


1  8.  3d.     For 

>..  Hancock.     Six 


^r  Standard  IV.    By 
50    black-and-white 


.  6cl.  '  For  Standard  V. 
A'hite  illustrations. 


Six 


T 

Yc 


OBERT    Hudson. 
illustrations. 


Price  1  s.  Sd.    For  Standard  VI.     By 
Six  coloured  plates    and    80   black-and-white 


The  Hanoverian  Period. 

A.D.  1714  to  1901.  With  chapters  on  the  Reign  of  Edward  VII. 
256  pp.  Price  Is.  8d.  For  Standard  VII.  By  Tom  Bevan. 
Six  coloured  plates  and  80  black-and-white  illustrations. 

The  Complete  History. 

From  Earliest  Times  to  Present  Day.  304  pp.  Price  Is.  lOd. 
Standards  V  to  VII  (grouped).  By  F.  A.  Farrar,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.). 
Coloured  frontispiece  and  about  100   black-and-white  illustrations. 


In  rapid  preparation,  an  additional  volume  dealing  with  the  combined 
TuDOR  AND  Stuart  Periods  in  about  250  pp.  • 


London  :  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1  Amen  Corner,  E.G. 
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